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Foreword 


W ITHIN the past 6 years, the identification and education of 
the gifted and the talented student have received unprecedented 
emphasis in American education. This new impetus can be traced 
^ to a number of programs and reports. Prominent among them are : 
The cooperative program for students of exceptional talent In 
Portland, Oregon, supports in part by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education; projects and reports related to the guidance, 
identification, and education of the Academically Talents Student 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools, sponsored by the National 
Education Association and made possible by funds from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York; -the books by Dr. James B. 
Conant, entitled The American High School Today and The Devel- 
opment of Talent in Europe and the United States; the North 
Central Association of Colleg^i and Secondary Schools Project 
on Guidance and Motivation of Superior and Talented Students, 
supported by grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York; the Rockefeller Brothers Fund report on the Pursuit of 
Excellence; the Talents Youth Project of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute, School of Experimentation, Teachers College; 
the Tatent Preservation Project of New York City; the Educa- 
tional PoliciM Comminion publication Manpower and Education; 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 ; and others. 

The reports and publiottions on thes^ projects api>earing in 
1959, 1960, and early 1961 placed considerable emphasis upon the 
guidance function in education and the need for strong ongoing 
guidance programs for the entire school population. Some stressed 
the guidance needs of the underachiever but seemed to be con- 
I cemed mostly with psychological and educational factors involved 
in underachievement without giving much attention to guidance 
and counseling services to the underachievers among the academ- 
ically talented. Though scmie ot th^ leports showed evidences 
of guidance programs for the underachiever, very few had well- 
defined, comprehensive programs identified according to problems 
presented by the underachiever at the various grade levels. There 
was a need to synthesize what was being done in our public 
schools and colleges and to provide suggestions on how to organize 
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guidance and counseling services to meet the needs of the 
achiever with superior abilitv An n rMnU * nder- 

callPd hv fKo ^ ^ ® conference was 

ingt^n^ C tTn? 23-26. 1960. in Wash- 

contents of a bulletin on guidance for 
the underachieving talented child 

The paraci^pante in the conference made a careful review of 

o7™r'’d'^ “"“ever and ^e 

f research and demonstraUons which have been conduct^ in 

ic J fiw questions pertaining to guidance serv 

ices for the underachiever which were being wked by 

^*fiT**u parents, and community leaders Thev con 

cJuded that bulletin should be directed 

the un^rachiever with superior ability and that^e^Lnt 

should be of a practical nature to show what was currently being 

achie».rTall*gS;ifle“u"‘’ ‘h* "ndT- 

n^.’’ contains auggeaUona on how the guidance 

Srfnea wa™T^i^' “"“"“'’‘ever can he idenUM 
S.«“orZeveV “ ‘"e variou. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Nature and Scope of the 
Problem 

LI I „ Ml I 

iwn ft npHBn 

D uring th© 19S0's a great educatjonal effort was made to wipe 
put illiteracy and to brings public education to even the poorest 
and most remote districta of America, In the later 1940’a special 
attention was ^ven to the retarded and the disturbed children. 
During the 1960's teachers, administrators, and theoreticiana of 
American education, while continuing their effort to extend edu- 
cation to masMs of children who might be denied it by economic 
and social circumstance or who had once been considered unedu- 
cable, concentrated on a new effort to intensify education for all 
children. Presently, increasing attention is being given to boys 
and girls who have the ability to go on to college or to profit from 
other types of post-high-school education. 

This reexamination of the fate of the talented student is partly 
duo to economics and technology wh^h have made brains one of 
America's most important r^urces. More and more unskilled 
and semiskilled work is being done by machines. Obviously, prog- 
ress depends on intelligences who can direct and create physical 
and social completes far beyond what an educated naan of a hun- 
dred years ago could even have understood. 

M Ti Einmil ai SMhIs rf Sipriv 

In only 8 years, between 1960 and 1968, the number of people 
in occupations that could be described as "professional" increased 
by 46 percent (Wood, 1969.) By 1975 we will probably need the 
services of twice as many engineers and scientists, for example, 
as we had in 1958. To supply th^M educated people, teachers, the 
largest professimial group in the country, will have to. incTMse 
in number. More students will require more teachers, and more 
diflkult subjects will require better teacher preparation. 
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"" reason to fear that we cannot 

Stati t^* <■“>■ arfucated peraonnel. The Bureau of Labor 

Statistics anticipates that "personnel supply and demand i^n 

(^ approximately in balance in profesdionarand relaM ^cunl 
tions as a (troup over the I960 decade as a whole." IW^ 1959' 

oolite and Profe:;4maWie^;.I^o:iraTevtvTi:“^^ ,4" 

persons have a real capacity ,0 contribute and t" " 

WisM Taint 

schM studenta wto r^ik'i'rthe’lr' tt ‘d''"‘- 
’ 40 percent do not enter college (wimf ImO I OT th '“’‘"If’ 

uS ‘horn. Either our conven 

Wpth ct4 an'd ability are poor or achievernt in 

That IS why, as special school programs for the ‘Viftcrf rhiw» 
have become more common, a particular inUrest h^Xun to 

are^thr sT H ^ potentially gifted. These 

their high aotituX Performance is significantly below 

tional m«,nr- ^ ^ (^**"““18. as measured by 4nven- 

“feel" the nre"*' ‘"“‘'■“"’'"•a “P as sensed by teachers who can 
■n.7, J r ? “""““al creativity or cognitive powers 

attenSTfSu7atTFrrlrthi“ P'aee ■" the 

they coufd It others, do not do as much or as well as 


42 percent of these were regarded as "underachievers” that is, 
students falling below the top third in scholastic rank. (Gowan, 
1955.) A study of 4,900 “bright” high school students recently 
4onducted in New York City (the Talent Preservation Project) 
reports that 54 percept of the boys and 33 percent of the girls 
had scholastic averages which, halfway through high school, were 
already so low that their admission to college was in doubt. These 
students represented the high-ability populations of their classes 
in 39 academic high schools; and of the 4,900 only 20 percent 
were able to complete the first 3 terms of senior high school 
without faltering at some point and getting grades below 85. 
(New York City Board of Education, 1959a.) Obviously, the per- 
centages reported by these studies are not what is significant; 
what is important is that they all support the impressions of , 
tesichers that, for one reason or another, a large proportion of 
capable students are not doing work commensurate with their | 
capacities. It is indeed useful, in formulating social policy, to 1 
know the preci.se dimensions of the problem. But in our society, ( 
the state is for man, not man for the state; and so the loss to 1 
.society of skilled services is less important than the fact that ! 
undei-achievers are ineffectual— or at least they are not enjoying i 
the constructive lives of which they are capable. The important i 
moral fact is not the social cost of the problem but the fact that ! 
there is a problem at all. 


It is hard to make scientific statements about happiness and 
unhappiness. They are states of being that cannot be precisely 
defined or accurately measured. But they must be dealt with 
somehow. If research were to deal only with what can be pre- 
cisely defined and accurately measured, it would be difficult id see 
how educational research could deal with anything really germane 
to education. Putting aside the question of what true happiness is, 
or what the proper fulfillment of an individual is, psychologists 
agree in general that psychological health means that : (1) human 
powers have been harmoniously and fully developed according to 
their true position within the hierarchy of all of man’s powers; 
and (2) they are integrated in the freely willed service of a 
worthy end— worthy from the point of view both of the person 
performing the service and of society. Maslow, in one of the few 
systematic studies of people who are "mature and psychologically 
healthy,” writes that these are persons who have retained and 
developed all their human Capacities, especially those capacities 
which distinguish them from the nonreasohing animal. He ob- 
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^rved "cases in which it seemed clear fhof i 

loss of zest in life, self^islike. general dep^Lt^ 
S ■'*‘*"<>™«<>n of the intelfectuel life 

th^^tVwLhtt.T‘?r *" **’® of man are 

cerTed“^S:e“ oon 

effects when the cognitive nUs^areTn^t^^'^WM^n^^^^^^ 

t “'’r' "“y ‘h“« be rfmni! 

TerZn?.Tnl s? “rtraschoiastic disturbance. 

inhihitLi K ” ®*>n»inated most of those whose abilities were 
inhibited by poor emotional or physical health 

suc«Li^^Und" 16o‘'o?the-I’*'f > ■*'“ ’‘"'"'O »«• ‘bo -"ost 

gifted Mri^n. H f / 'Oitbin this group of 

tween Access and * consistently positive correlation be- 

etabiiity, and ««iai iJ5ju,re*nt V.tTe"^'^ui;irtT' 

^e tif^ycXr :eaSrjr,,h” 

high achievers* J^leswnts— 266 iow achievers and 60 

i^rn^tt^rT^ r.^ertr^txri“ “• 

‘ S£'5S5B-:S^=^-‘^ 

• Ten pe«e„t .how urgent need for Immedlnte tr«itment. without whkh 


serious danger to the health and welfare of the studenU is present In 
ttls category are included studenU with problems of depression, prom- 
iscuity' and delinquent behavior. 

6. There have been no cases of overt psychosis. ( New York City Board 
of EducaUon, 1969b.) 

For those cases in which emotional imbalance is associated 
with underachievement, it may seem that this emotional disturb- 
ance is the cause of underachievement. For example, the inability 
to organize one’s family life, social life, and sexual life may seem 
to prevent one from organizing one's thoughts. B’ut the disorien- 
tation may also go in the other direction, especially when, as is 
necessarily the case in an adolescent going to school, one’s rela- 
tions with one’s family and friends are so strongly influenced by 
the insistent demands of a big impersonal institution. Frequently, 
ii may happen that a student who is afflicted with a worry at home 
which he could ordinarily handle, falters in his school work, flnds 
his family difflculties exacerbated, is trapped in self-distrust, and 
flounders badly. 

On the other hand, we must not suppose that emotional per- 
turbation always blocks study. Neurotic anxieties can also drive 
a person to achieve at all c(^ts. Turbulence may be found in the 
highest achievers. The New' York City investigation reported 
that ^rious emotional problems appeared in 30 percent of the 
cases in the high-achiever group. Why do some students react by 
working to the limit of their capacity and a little beyond? No 
simple explanation has been discovered and perhaps none will be. 
But the New York study sugg^ts that the answers are usually 
to be sought in the domain of “personality pattern’’ or “life style :’’ 

. . . All the achievers show one significant common denominator, ootstand- 
ing ^ strength. They are able to relate excellently to reality problems, 
which they revive meet effectively. Parenthetically, they appear to be 
the leaders not only ^holasticaUy but also socially. (New York City Board 
of Education, 1969b.) 

This conclusion suggests the importance of scholastic achieve- 
ment to a child trying to cope with the problems of adolescence. 

It also suggests much mdre, for there can be Httle doubt that a 
“life style” is best understood by inquiring into experiences of 
childhood. Early psycholt^sts taught that the foundations of 
character are established by the age of three, and that while 
later events may modify the traits then formed, basically they 
can never expunge them. (Allport, 1960.) i 

i 

WImmii 

Several variables other than emotional health that seem to 
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hftl!!’* acholnstic performance^study habits, inUrest 

in anemic subjects, regularity o( school attendance nersonsl 
^nd«ds of p^«tion_have been found to be relat^To'verv 

t*'* •'O"'® »nd at school. The modern school 
ht tif ^ ^ ‘ situation. It has the duty, agreed on 

Wtli ’• to the fullest iU stuLnfs' inUI- 

i^^n tol™ i"""*! '”**” ™t of this duty 

(iic^n '»■■*« measure upon factors outside the juris- 

contact ^l^t^th^rt^dent “"oo'’’ 

For example, one wishes that more influences in contemnorarv 
wiety encourapsl high personal sUndards of perfection. Obvi- 
ualy, unr^istiMlIy high personal sUiidards of perfection may 
te a symptom of neurosis, but short of the extreme, there H 
kind of assMiation of oneself with one’s obligations which is a 

y th of high ability who flnds mediocrity handsomely rewarded 
in so many waik. of life.” (Cole, 1966, p. 31.) "cuItTe th« 

te^nment, and the accumulation of material things creates 

an a hen world for the brilliant student The student 

quently choose tetween what can be quickly obUined and what 

And wL^a^ attained by long submission to educational routines. 

rh { ** ^ difficult to attain is so little applauded the 

choice be a cruel one to make. PPiauaea, tne 

It is easy enough to make society at large the scaneiroat for 

“t® atertcominS of the 
schools themselves. But when it comes to criticizing speciflc 

<i‘»e«tlon has to be obs^. 
™ily is manifestly the strongest agent in tl«|ismitting a 

hZTL a *™* “* '”'^‘*** *» • 'WW. Several 

"•* "'stlon between achievement in 
^ool and parental influence. They have observed certain charac- 

«"“* rlli'* *»«< **rk in school; the 

for?ta “P****“®1 bigh achievement, the valuing of learning 
d«n*fn T* "models” of scholarship. “Chib 

a taste for music, art, and books, and are more likely to want 

ahiHt '*’*“'*" "® "Ot necessarily superior in 

aMty, but they are more likely to develop whatever^litles 

they have. • • The high school youth who develops a strong 
deinre for attending college in the face of the opposition or sMthy 

*'• ™‘''®r than the rule.” (National 

Education Association, 1960, p. 26.) 
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Berdie (1954), comparing the parents of students planning to 
go to college witW- the parents of those not planning to go, dis- 
covered that while both groups of paret\ts recognized the financial 
rewards of a college education, the patents of the college-bound 
youngsters had emphasized a love of learning and the values of 
higher education in the personal development of their children, 
while the other parents as a group had not done this. 

Children leam their values early. One study of 45 superior 
students from homes with strong intellectual orientation ahowed 
that high achievers had accepted adult values as early as grade 3. 
(Haggard, 1967.) 

Yet there are a disturbing number of failures and rebellions 
among children from homes that seem to p^rOmote intellectual *■ I 
excellence. These childi>en sometimes understand the values of 
their parents very clearly but somehow do not make them their 
own values. It is hard to say why this is so, and why offspring 
even within the same family react differently to the family’s 
expressed values. Presumably personal interactions that lie deeper 
than the expr^sed values account for much of this uncertainty. 
But it may also be that family prestige, social mobility, financial | 
reward, and unsatisfied parental ambition may, to very bright 
and perceptive children, look like unworthy motives and may pro- 
voke eff^tive and powerful rebellion. 'i ^ 

^ In practice, the schools themselves have sometimes helped to 
distort in the child’s mind the goals of education. An entire school i 
system can sometimes forget its objectives. This can produce a I 
crass or indifferent tone; it can produce poor morale that the 1 
student sees in the form of unchallenging teaching methods, lack | 
of guidance, poorly prepared or unQualified teachers, and inade- 
quate supervisfon. In the face of th^ things, the bright student | 
is likely to become cynical — ^the brighter and more idealistic the 
student is, the more disturbing is the contrast between the' implied 
ethic or scientific and humanistic learning on the one hand, and 
the palpable atmosphere of the school on the other. In a small 
way , this subtle delwsing of the ideals of education may be found 
in many classrooms : well-intentioned and zealous teachers, simply * 
because they do mean well, are likely to try to "motivate’* their 
students by calling up glossy images of wordly success -as the 
rewards of education. Many teachers are themselv^ e<x>nomically 
harassed, many more are disturbed by what they feel to be the 
low status of their profession in a society that often seems to 
value gadgets, nonintellectual pleasure, and bank accounts more 
than it values the things of the spirit They are therefore tempted 
to prove to their students that the things of the spirit are valuable 
in material terms. In particular, they str^M the economic value 
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with high 

" may bv this *” otherwise. Thus, though thev 

mw. by this means, persuade some students to go to college (an,! 
unhappily, diimourage others), they may simulUn^T 
the meaning of college for those students. 

be'fortTfii*^n‘°^ n "'•* would 

his f intellectual interests and encouraged to dsc 

' or Wends rr ”” ">«* of his age-mat«.s 

1^ bright, and it is the duller child who often sets the tone of 

cannot conform to the standards 

find^f conform to the dull and may 

al w ^ ^ problem. It has probably 

always beei^ characteristic of students. G. K. Chesterton for 

late VictorianTgef «^hool life in the 

h. »d -rpHrr.rr.s^rtiis-s'rd'T^^ 

•er. all hag.riddrn C«h ^!k^r ^f 

only eoherant moral primdpl. „ poaamaad. <ClL,.»J!TmTS.)'^ 
Barr (1969) recording some subjective impressions of the dv 

rr ‘ ^ 

and the <*^Ting undenmhieym,) 

MUim. uw brirtt a^t •TT* r* 

«>• briaht M bet be eoS. ISiTb. *"***^ 

or attMiuated form the eultan of the hrMit^^'i^^ S*"* ■iaipM. 
dW not like the feeUng of failuwp and hihJ^i 

little retribative social prmpms. Put by bjr eeofflng or bjr 

—darta af wblH. hi 3T3L a"“ 

up. aat only |„ Amarlaa,^ l^SIL. 
f^tam u a euKomV*. ,.,| ^ 

dMiueUa. waabulary, promuKtatta. and ayirtaaT H bj hITS 


sumptuarj- code; it ha* its own social rituals; it haf ^ own mythology 
And heroes ; It ha* it* own Bacchic rite*. In this culture, succew is not 

related to intell#ctual a tUin men t— almost the reverse. So in some schools 

0)6 teacher confronts two classes at once, a minority of bright committed 
students of the tradiOonal type, and a disengaged or even sullen group 
who derive all their feelings of success and validation from activiOes un- 
connected with what he. the teacher, is doing. Worse, in some »chooh 
teere IS an mceasant seduction of the tradiUonally bright into the Second 
Culture hecmum of th« and m%um\ op^irtuniti#* it mmy afford. 

While Barr’s description is perhaps excessively dichotomous, 
It does point to one of the important anti-intellectual tendencies 
in the contemporary peer-group situation. 

Y’et another factor in a young person’s decision, or decisions, 
concerning his life, is economic necessity. Research has shown a 
positive relationship between school grades and the occupational 
level of the 8tudent’.H father. And there is a strong relationship 
between sociowonomic sUtus and college attendance; college, of 
course, casts its shadow before in the form of much aspiration- 
related behavior throughout high school. In Havighurst’s (1960) 
t.vpical community, It will noted that within the top quarter 
(high sch(x)l rank or t^) of the bwys graduating from high 
sch(x)l, all boys from the middle class or above go to college. But 
one-fifth of the toys in the top quarter do not go to college, and 
that fifth comes from the working class. Findings of Cole (1956), 
Terman and Oden (1947). Wolfle (1954), Hollingshead (1962),’ 
and others support this social model in which, IQ for IQ and 
class standing for class standing, children of professional and 
highly educated parents are far more likely to attend college and 
to show beforehand the corresponding attitudes. 

A study of two groups of children, one from relatively favor- 
able homes and the other from clearly unfavorable circumstances 
•shows the average achievement of children from the less favorable 
environment was 6 months below their potential ability, whereas 
the children from the moire favorable environment were less 
than a month below adjudged potential. Besides the pattern of 
aspirations, there are obviously objective patterns that can pro- 
duce this result. These homes differ greatly in the opportunity for 
privacy, in the number and quality of books and magaiines. and 
m the encouragement of school attendance. ’These factors were, 
of course, found to be far less favorable in the homes of the 
academically lees successful pupils. (Findley, 1960.) 'There is a ~ 
correlation between socioeconomic status and ultimate scholastic 
success, but the sense of most research in the field is that socio- 
economic factors do not by themselves differentiate between 
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achievers and underachievers; they are part of a varying pattern 
of variables. 

Usually related to scKioeconomic status, but often in practice 
quite distinct from it, is culfural level — using culture now in its 
narrow sense of the amenities of the mind and spirit. Not every 
impoverished home is illiterate; but many hom^ displaying 
immense quantities of money and technology are totally barren of 
books or at least books that have been read. Cultural deprivation, 
i not only depresses school performance, but actually confounds the 
problem by interfering with the very measures used to discover 
the child of superior ability. Findley (1969) writes: 

. . . th* individual growg into adolescence, the advantages and limita- 
tions of environmental origin become so built in as to be difficult to over- 
come or modify. It is nevertheless true that at every stage of development 
the accepted index of potential learning ability tends to underpredict 'the 
achievement of those from deprived socio-economic backgrounds. Several 
studies show that college achievement of high school graduates tends to 
exceed that of private school graduates of equal scholastic aptitude. Moti- 
vational factors may be assumed to play a part, but we can also trace an 
effect of difference in environmental factors. Thus, a particular apti- 
tude score in the group less favored by home surroundings, intensive in- 
struction, and motivation by classmates of high ability, with similar aca- 
demic goals, reflects an accomplishment greater than that of one more 
favored, which augurs greater success for the environmentally less fa- 
vored when environment is made constant by living and studjring on the 
same campus. 

At present, there is no instrument by which to discover the 
true incidence of intellectually superior individuals among the 
culturally deprived. Bond believes “that potentially high in- 
tellectual ability is not rare, nor to be found in a select and 
limited group of human beings . . . there is an enormous reservoir 
of high potential abilities in our population . . . that goes to 
waste.” (Bond, 1960, p. 119.) His preliminary findings in a cur- 
rent study of American Negron with doctorates show that the 
county with the highest incidence of manifest talent was favored 
by the circumstances of a first-class school, even for plantation 
ex-slaves. He concludes that, if every child in the country, of every 
depressed racial group, of every low socioeconomic group, and of 
every culturally deprived group, had the same opportunities en- 
joyed by the children of the upper levels of occupation, we would 
be able to increase our talent fivefold. In any case, it seems clear 
that acute cultural deprivation, especially when accompanied by 
acute socioeconomic deprivation, can alter or reduce the respon- 
siveness of some minds to the point where, by the time that tests 
of academic ability are administered, there is not much operable 
ability left. 
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Whether counteractyjg cultural deprivation will counteract the 
effecta of cultural deprivation i^ an open question. There are a 
few studies that report statistically the effwts of saturating a 
culturally deprived group with school personnel, extra teaching 
aids, improved classroom circumstances including small classes, 
intensive guidance, and tutorial services. One effort in this direc- 
tion is the Demonstration Guidance Project in New York City, 
which has already recorded appreciable gains despite the fact 
that It has been in effect for only 3 of its 6 planned vears Bv 
means of a generous allocation of funds and administrative talent, 
culturally deprived children were lifted to better levels of aspir 
ation and response ; and the success wa^ marked enough so that 
the New ^ork City Board of Education extended the program into 
13 junior high schools and 51 elemenUry schools in underpriv- 
ileged areas of the city. (Krugman and Impellizzeri. I960.) 


AcMmMrt Dtfferwdii tiM Stw 


Thouf-h It IS clear that emotional, ethical, peer .group, socioeco. 
nomic, and cultural factors all have their influence on school 
achievement, there must be other factors to account for the 
achievement differential of the two sexes. Almost every study 
shows that more boys than girls are underachievers in secondary 
schwK An earlier study by Gowan (1966) and a later one con- 

of Education. 

Uo9a) agree that among intellectually superior high .school stu- 
dents, the underachieving boys outnumber the underachieving 
girls by 2 to 1. While leaving school before graduation and under- 
achievement are not synonymous, possibly the same values tend 
to produce the sex differential in both. Even among the population 
M a whole, a smaller proportion of boys than girls graduate from 
high school. Interestingly, this proportion is in part reversed at 
the college level when the initial dropouts and underachievers 
have bwn eliminated. The National Science Foundation reports 
hat within the top 30 percent of the population 46 percent of 
f percent of the women graduate from college. 

(Wolfle, I960.) Terman and Oden's (1947) classic study not only 
confirms that a higher proportion of able boys than girls attend 

college, but suggests that the men obtain higher college grades 
than do the women. 

One explanation of the initial male repudiation of academic 
excellence is that our society expects boys to assert their inde- 
pendence and girls to conform to certain limitation of decorum 
and traetability. As Pierce (1960) hypothesizes, a boy derives a 
sen^ of achievement from many things— physical strength, ath- 
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letic skill — that are not related to "book learninK” or the class- 
room, and indeed the submission that is frequently required by 
teachers before they will Rive high (grades is utterly repu^ant to 
the masculine self-image. On the other hand, 

girls arhieve ria conformity. . . . The girl whoae paronta do not value 
higher education will begin to look towards marriage or a job some- 
what earlier, and educational achievement will decline in importance. 
The intellectual, high achieving girl who U educationally motivated 
through the early school years has little in the waj’ of cultural expecta- 
tions to sustain her motivation into adulthood. 

Although more women than ever before are enrolling in col- 
leges (U.S. Department of Labor, 1959), and klthough the fact 
that they are competing for admission to coeducational institu- 
tions constitutes an increasing pressure upon high school boys 
to conform more closely to patterns of ^ademic achievement, 
it does not seem likely that this represents any significant move- 
ment away from the traditional feminine role. Early marriage 
has assumed a more and more important place in the plans of 
young women, and it has tended to depress the drive towards 
academic excellence at the higher educational levels. Not only 
are more girls getting married instead of going to college, or 
leaving college in opder to raise families, but so high a proportion 
of them get hiarried as soon as they graduate from college that 
they are not interested in the possibility or utility of advanced or 
professional training. 

CMpliiftT If tki PnMp 

When all these questions have been explored, and all the inti- 
mate connections of scarcely understoq4^soci*l snd psychological 
phenomena have at last been sorted joiit, doubtless much will 
remain unknown about individual greatness of mind. Brilliant 
achievement appears in the most adverse circumstance. At time 
it almost seems to flourish because of adversity. Some individuals 
thus seem to have influence at work within them to palliate or 
invert the effect of environment; while others seem somehow 
more simply reponsive to their environment and ready to cooper- 
ate with adversity. It is unrelistic to hope that we shall ever 
find any one decisive variable which can account for the differ- 
ence between achievers and underachievers. Therefore, no simple 
procedures can be relied upon to deal with the problems of under- 
achievement in the schools. 

Usually, the first thing a teacher does when he discovers unused 
or inhiUted ability in a student is to recommend tutoring or 
' ' remedial reading or special instruction in study ricills, and though 
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thero are often effective, they do not in jreneral appear to reverse 
patterns of underachievement which have been part of the ntu- 
den^p “life style”, for many years. The very complexity of the 
problem as it reveals itself in existinK research .suKKests that f 
many professional and clinical resources of the community must t 
be brought to bear on learning disorders; and particularly impor- 
tant among them will be interdisciplinary technique.H such as are 
found in orthopsychiatry. For example, in the New York City , 
Talent Pr^rvation Project referred to previously; a wide range I 
of substudies were undertaken, combining several kinds of clinical , 
diagnostic me^urea (Binets, Rorschachs, psychiatric evaluation, 
P8ychol<^’<ai interviews, home interviews) with various remedial 1 
services (group therapy, group counseling, study skill? tutoring ! 
parent counseling groups, reading clinics, individual counseling! ' 
grants-in-aid). Two prominent conclusions were that: (1) impor- i 
lant as such service are to the adolescent, service is best begun 
earlier and (2) the multidiscipline approach, using a clinical team, 

IS particularly effective. As a result. New York City organix«i the 
Elarly Identification and Prevention Program in 42 elementary 
schools (Krugm^ and Impellizieri, 1960). with the explicit pur- 
pose of preventing or minimiiing maladjustment and learning 
disorders and emplo)ring clinical teams, consisting of a full-time 
elementary school counselor, a half-time psychologist, and a half- 
time social worker, with medical and psychiatric services available. !l 
Since the problem of underachievenwnt is large and intricate. 

It makes a large and deep claim upon us for work and devoted / 
attention. The claim is not merely one of social importance. It / 
transcends mili^ and economic needs. A recent report on educa- / 
tion, the PurntU of ^zoellmee, says : "We deplore the destruction ' 
of human potentialities through disease, and we are prepared 
to ftght such destruction wherever we meet it. We believe that 
man— by virtue of his humanity— ahouJd live in the light of rea- 
son, exercise moral rwponsibility, and be free to develop to the full 
the talents that are in him.” (Rockefeller Brothers Fund. p. 1.) 

This moral Imperative defines the scope and importance of the 
problem of underachieveroent. 
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CHAPTER II 

Definition ond Identification 
of Academic UndeiachieveTs 


m fnmrn if fMWttn ^ ‘ 

Pof purpose of this bulletin, the following definition will be 
Th€ underachiever with superior abilitv w one whose per- 
as judged either by grades or achievement test scores, 
is significantly below his high measured or demonstrated apti- 
tudes or potential for academic achievement. This definition of 
underachievement is oxtremely broad, but for purposes of identi- 
fyingr, understanding, and helping underachievers, irrespective of 
causal factors, it will serve adequately. Thus, it constitutes a 
woridng definition, rather than a research definition, and is 
intended primarily for use of people in a practical situation where 
they are faced with the ongoing and real problem of academic 
underachievement The reader interested in the problems involved 
in constructing a research definition should consult a disserta- 
tion by Davis (1969) which thoroughly explores a number of 

aspects of the problem of defining underachievement for research 
purpo 0 (». 



Even a cursory glance through the many prof^ional journals 
which have recently concerned themselves with the problem of 
academic underacWevemant could hardly help confusing the casual 
reader. Most confusing of all, perhaps, are the apparently con- 
flicting results reported in different research studies. T he fi rst 
reacUon of the uninitiated r^er of such articles might be that 
attempts to understand academic underachievement in terms of 
perwnallty traits, causal factors, or other general characteristics 
have thus far led to no useful conclusions and are destined to 
lead nowhere. A deeper and more sophisticated look at such 
reeearch would reveal, however, that much of the difficulty ap- 
parent in attmnpts to compare one study with another arises 
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from the fact that the term “academic underachievement” han 
been used to refer to groups of individuals working on different 
academic levels, with differing levels of ability, and with different 
levels of achievement. To further confuse the issue, different 
criteria of achievement and of ability have been used. 

This publication is concerned primarily witfe those individuals 
whose academic talents are greater than those of moat other P 

students. These talents may be measured either through the use . | 

of some type of general ability test (single score measure) or | 

by one of the factored aptitude batteries. The definition does not 1 

rule out the place of teacher judgment in helping arrive at a 
decision as to when a given individual is superior in the academic 
area. One reaction to the definition offered here might be that 
it cuts across the boundaries'of a number of other categories into 
which school children are often grouped. Among these are juvenile 
delinquents and dropouts. Certainly, in these two groups under- 
achievement is the rule rather than the exception, but it is impor- 
tant to point out that most bright underachievers are neither 
delinquents nor dropouts but a relatively stable group which sel- ' 

dom displays delinquent behavior or drops out of school before i 

completing the 12th grade. 

The present definition also alludes to two different criteria by 3 
which achievement may l>e measured. These are grades and 
achievement teat scores. Contrary to what seems- to be popular i 
opinion, discrepancies betwe^ the results of standardized achieve- ■ 
ment tests and teacher grades sometimes exist. Nowhere is this 
difference more striking than among those children whose grades 
indicate they are performing far below their potential, but whose 
achievement test scores consistently indicate that they have learned 
material for which their grades do not give them credit. It has 
been a typical research experience to find that students classified 
as underachievers on the basis of grades, characteristically are 
achieving at, or near, their true level of potential as indicated by 
the results of standardized achievement tests. The converse situ- 
ation is not always true. Typically, if a high-ability student has 
received high grades, his achievement scores will reflect this. 

Only occasionally do high-ability students who have received high 
grades fall below their expected level of performance on stand- 
ardized achievement tests. It should be stressed that a group of 
students picked as underachievers on the basis of gradeil will be 
Ikrgely constituted of different individuals than a group of stu- 
dents picked as underachievers on the basis of achievement test 
scores. Of course there will be some overlap, but there will also 
be some striking differences. * 
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IMfkiUN If BrifM UiimcMmn 


The most efficient way to initiate a program aimed at identi- 
fying bright underachievers is to begin with available intelligence 
or aptitude test data. The question of how high a score an indi- 
vidual must have on such a test to be considered "bright” remains 
to plague educators but, in the last analysis, it is largely a ques- 
tion of individual preference and available facilities for dealing 
with the problem. If guidance facilities are plentiful and Of a 
high caliber, then a broader segment students may be consid- 
ered than if the reverse situation is true. In view of the current 
pressure being exerted on all sides for us to utilize to the fullest 
all of our intellectual resources, it might perhaps be wise to con- 
.sider every child who is in the top quartile on a general intelli- 
gence teat or on the linguistic or quantitative subtests of a 
factored aptitude battery. In most school situations, the selection 
of a group of underachievers from the top quartile with respect 
to abi^ty is probably the most defensible procedure. If, for reasons 
which prevail locally, it does not appear desirable to use such a 
broad segment as the top 25 percent, and a more restricted seg- 
ment of the pK)puiation is used, there is a compensating factor. 
This lies in the fact that we can be more sure we are dealing 
with underachievers when the difference between ability and 
academic performance is greater, as it could be if only very high 
ability pupils were to be selected. Thus a student whose score 
on a scholastic aptitude test placed him at the 98th percentile 
and whose grades place him at the 46th percentile can be identi- 
fied “With more certainty as an underachiever than one whose 
score in the same test places him at the 76th percentile while his 
grades rank him, also, at the 45th percentile. 

Although tests should probably remain the basic criteria for 
the selection of a high-ability group, teacher judgment, as pre- 
viously stated, should not be ignored, sinre some research on 
underachievement has indicated that underachievers do poorly, 
not only in academic work, but also on ability tests. This latter 
situation would be particularly true on scholastic aptitude tests 
heavily loaded with achievement-type material. The danger of 
using teacher judgment for such purposes is apparent to most 
experienced educators; namely, that irrelevant factors such as 
mode of dress, manners, family background, social conformity, 
and a multitude of others enter in to distort our judgments of 
native ability. Some individuals are more easily misled by these 
factors than others and are consequently poorer judges of any 
child’s ability. (National Education Association, 1950.) 

One type of high-ability child most likely to be missed by 
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standardized intellig:ence or aptitude tests is the child who does 
not conform. His intellectual gifts may be apparent in other ways, 
however, and behavior considered to be highly intelligent or 
creative by his teachers should certainly be taken into account, 
regardless of intelligence test results. That such a group will con- 
stitute a small fraction of the total hardly needs to be pointed out. 

Having selected the upper segment of the population with 
regard to ability, it remains to select from this group those who 
can be considered to be underachievers. It has been previously 
noted that the use of grades and achievement test scores as indices 
of underachievement are likely to result in the formation of two 
essentially different groups with essentially different problems. 
A majority of the research studies on underachievement have 
made use of academic grades as the criterion of underachieve- 
ment, although the rationale for doing this is not usually pre- 
sen^ in such studies; Possibly the social significance of grades, 
their implications for the educational future of students, and/or 
the component of personal judgment embodied in the grading 
process provide an answer to the question of why grades are 
most frequently used as the index of achievement. There is no 
reason why both criteria might not be used in any one school 
although it will be found that two different groups of students 
will be selected, with some overlap. The treatment of each of 
these two groups should probably be different, with those young- 
sters who fall down primarily on achievement tests receiving 
remedial help of an academic Aature and those who do poorly 
primarily in terms of grades being exposed to counseling or 
psychotherapeutic processes. 

Any selection of a grade-point average at which a bright stu- 
dent is considered to be underachieving must be recognized as 
an arbitrary process. It is probably reasonable to consider a 
child as an underachiever if he is in the upper 26 percent of his 
class with regard to intellectual ability and falls below the class 
average w;fth respect to the grades he receives. At the present 
time and in the practical situation, such a rule of thumb is prob- 
ably as good or better than a more sophisticated definition. If 
future research is able to define the parameters of underachieve- 
ment in more adequate fashion than is presently the case, then 
more complex differentiations may be justified. 

The use of an overall average rather than a grade in any par- 
ticular class constitutes the most defensible kind of criterion, 
sin^ underachievers often respond more to the personality of the 
individual teaching the course than to any fear of getting a poor 
grade. A relatively simple way to determine whether or not the 
group selected does indeed represent the underachievers in a 
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particular class would be to apply one of the appropriate statis- 
tical tests of the significance of differences between means (such 
as the critical ratio or one of its variations) in order to determine 
if the mean grade-point average in the group defined as bright 
underachievers and the mean grade-point average of the group 
defined as achievers is a significant one. While this may sound a 
bit too technical to many, it is in reality a simple statistical 
process and will serve to verify or refute the existence of differ- 
ences between achiever and underachiever groups. Additional 
problems in the identification of bright underachievers are im- 
posed in situations where ability grouping systems, or grading 
systems not based solely on subject matter mastery, are employed. 
In such situations, teacher judgment as to which students are not 
performing up to their capacity becomes increasingly important. 

The use of achievement tests for the selection of academic 
underachievers would follow roughly the same pattern ; that is 
to say, the child who is in the upper 25 p>ercent of his class with 
regard to ability but falls below the class median on his achieve- 
ment tests may logically be considered an underachiever. Some 
achievement test batteries provide composite scores which are 
useful in the selection of underachievers, but moat do not. Since 
it is not appropriate to average percentile ranks, the conversion 
of achievement test scores to standard scores which may be 
averaged would be an advisable procedure if a composite score 
is desired. It should be reemphasized, however, that the criterion 
of underachievement, as well as the level of performance on 
that criterion, are matters which are subject to the arbitrary 
decision of the individuals involved in the identification process. 
No specific level of ability nor criteria of underachievement have 
been establi^ed, nor are they likely to be, any more than we are 
likely to establish absolute criteria for what constitutes giftedness. 
There is room for teacher judgment, not only in the matter of 
ability level, but also in the matter of achievement level. The 
place where teacher judgment is likely to prove most important 
in this latter regard is in the case of the particularly gifted indi- 
vidual who obtained high scores on achievement tests and also 
gets high grades, but who, in the teacher's opinion, may never- 
theless be functioning below the level at which he is capable of 
performing. 

It has been previously implied that more than one type of 
underachievement exists. An illustration of this situation is pro- 
vided by contrasting the individual who gets low grades but high 
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achievement test scores with the individual who gets high grades 
but low achievement test scores. While it would be dangerous to 
speculate, in the absence of any sound research infoimation, on 
the precise nature of the differences between two groups formed 
of such individuals, it is probably safe to say that some important 
and basic differences do exist, possibly in the areas of personality, 
socialization, or study skills. 

Still another way of categorizing underachievers is seen when 
we contrast the chronic underachiever with the situational under- 
achiever. The chronic underachiever may be defined as one who 
consistently, from one year to the next, performs below the level 
of which he is capable. This consistency may not show up equally 
in all classes, since even the chronic underachiever will, at times, 
encounter a situation in which he succeeds in the eyes of the 
teacher, but his underachieving performance will be both general 
and fairly consistent. The situational underachiever, on the other 
hand, is one whose underaurhieving behavior is of a transitory 
nature, the causes of whmh can generally be discovered quite 
readily. Thus the lowered! academic performance which some- 
times follows a serious illnW the upset caused by the death of 
a parent, the physical and psychological problems accompanying 
growth spurts in adolescence, the personal problems engendered 
when a child attempts to wean himself from overprotective par- 
ents, and many other similar kinds of situations, all may be pro- 
ductive of academic underachievement which may be relatively 
short In its duration. 

It has been the rule, rather than the exception, for most edu- 
cators to consider nearly all underachievers as being of the 
transitory sort. Recent research, however, has revealed that this 
is not the case and that most underachievers at the high school 
level have been underachieving from an early age. (Rarrett, 1967; 
Shaw and McCuen. 1960.) This difference has likewise not been 
recognized in most available research studies, where relatively 
short-term indices of achievement and underachievement have 
bren used. Failure to recognize the difference between the two 
kinds of underachievement has undoubtedly led to further confu- 
sion in research findings. Failure to recognize these differences in a 
treatment or a remedial program would likewise have confusing 
effects. 

Still a third general type of underachivement which deserves ' 
mention is hidden underachievement. Hidden underachievement 
can be divided into two general categories. The first category is 
created by the fact that some underachievers not only do poorly 
on achievement tests and in grades, but also perform poorly on 
intelligence or aptitude teste. This is a particularly difficult kind 
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of underachievement to detect and certainly the teacher’.n judg- 
ment in this case would be a primary criteria. It ha.s been demon- 
strated that some children picked as underachievers on this basis 
show a marked improvement in intelligence and aptitude test 
scores following exposure to a treafhient program. (Ohlsen and 
Proff, 1960.) A second type of hidden underachievement is equally 
difficult to diagnose. This situation occurs in students of the 
highest ability. lxK>king at their grades and achievement test 
scores would lead one to believe that these individuals were per- 
forming far above the level of most other students, which, indeed, 
they are. However, teachers sometimes have a feeling about such 
individuals that they are not doing what they are capable of 
doing in spite of a superior level of performance. This hypothesis 
is sometimes supported when such students enter collegiate insti- 
tutions which are highly restrictive in their admittance policies 
and subsequently perform below the level of other students, in 
spite of having adequate ability to do the work. Research findings 
along these lines have been presented by Heist (1960). 

Pnradirlstks tf IMtntHhftrt 

In the past, it has been said that academic underachievement / . 
among bright students has so many causes and occurs -in such 
diverse individuals that no general causes or common personal 
factors could be said to exist among underachievers. Recent re- 
search findings, howeVer, have given reason to believe that this 
may not be the case ai)d that perhaps some general causes for 
academic underachievement may exist as well as some character- 
istics which tend to be generally true for most underachievers. 

Of course, it is important to specify what type of underachiever 
one is discussing, chronic versus situational or low grades and 
high achievement t^t scores versus high grades and low achieve- 
ment test scores. EUu;h of these groups is likely to have its own 
peculiar causes and identifying characteristics. In addition, it 
is important to consider the nature of the situation in which the 
underachievement is occurring. There is evidence to suggest that 
factors peculiar to specific situations may influence both the 
prevalence of underachievement and the kinds of individuals who 
become underachievers. (Heist, 1960.) 

The results of nearly all research studies on academic under- 
achievement <mn be considered most applicable to chronic under- 
achievers who are getting low grades but relatively high achieve- 
ment test scores. *niis situation has arisen because most studies 
have made no attempt to differentiate among types of under- 
achievers but have lumped thmn together, and, in most undifferen- 
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tiated groups of underachievers, the chronic underachiever who 
dmin^te achievement test scores will pre- 

^ striking and most universally agreed upon 
arwtenstics of underachievement is the fact that it is pre- 

^ ot the studies which have 

Mplor^ this problem would indicate that approximately half of 

und^«lv average in ability may be considered 

underachievers. The corresponding figure for females is approxi- 

Pe»-cent. These proportions will vary from one school 
to another, sometimes in a very striking manner, but these figures 

^ ^ approximation of the general situation. 

hevan^ 1 '"f differences in underachieving groups extend 
^yond the simple question of numbers. Another primarv differ- 

IhntJT academic underachievement 

shown by male and female underachievers. Chronic male under- 
chievers tend to display underachieving behavior in the earliest 

to^ven^ra^ characteristic. Females. 
ZfhZfl f‘" to demonstrate serious underachieving behavior 
tMa ^ w ®*®”’®"tary,or junior high school grades. The reasons 
thIf fK of research, but 

Ind (Shaw 


FmIt iMlirMri ari 

amml mllL®*"**,!!” “"'(‘■■achieving behavior, particularlv 
^ng males, would seem to imply that underachievement is s 

p^lem which IS not unique to the school situation but which 
stems from and exists in other areas in the underachiever’s life. 

attitudes w1d‘“ backgrounds and parental 

attitudes and child-rearing practices of the fathers spd mothers 

rL a‘^*Tsr'” * existence of some 

si^idcant differences between families of achievers and under- 
achieve. As might be expected, underachievers tend to come' 
from homes where the parent, have less education than do the 

(Cranzow, 1964; Pearlman, 1962; Hatch k 

^etion, but their values tend to be either neutral or negative 
1 education, while the parents of achievers tend to 

™iue education p^itively. 'h hmi sbo l»en riiown that the rola- 
tionship which exists between the underachiever and hU parents 

wb^K ""*• (»y<*®'"«(e«Hy •Pesl'ink, than that 

hich exists between the achiever and his parents. (Bishton, 1966 ; 
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Gowan, 1966; Hobbs, 1958.) The parents of achievers also show 
a g'reater inclination to push their children toward achievement, 
not only in school, but in other areas as well. The parents of 
underachievers not only appear to demand less in the way of 
specific performance from their children, but also tend to make 
demands at a later date than the parents of achievers usually do. 
(Drews, 196<; Winter bottom, 1953.) Broken homes, working 
mothers, and other family disruptions are found in much higher 
proportions among the parents of underachievers. (Ford, 1957; 
ki>e, 1953, Ryan, 1961.) There is at least a suggestion from some 
research that female underachievers may actually be rejected 
children. (Shaw, I960 ) Family size and constellation also appear 
to have some bearing upon the existence of underachievement, 
with underachievers tending to come from larger families ( Pierce 
1960.) 


NnnoWy Ckandiristics al UiiineMmrs 

personality characteristics of underachievers have been the 
subject of wide and intensive study. There seems to be no con- 
clusive agreement among the results of various studies on the 
QU^tion of whether or not underachievers are more poorly ad- 
justed generally than are achievers. Results of studies on this 
question are so conflicting that no final conclusions can be drawn 
at this time. (Gough, 1949; Liebman, 1954; New York City Talent 
Pr«ervation Project, 1969; Shaw and Brown. 1957.) In contrast 
to this, however, there are a number of specific characteristics 
which different research studies appear to agree upon. One of the 
m<Mt promising aspects of the personality of underachievers yet 
studied has been that of the self-concept. There is rather general 
agr^ment that underachievers generally are more negative in 
their attitudes toward themselves than are achievers. There is 
also evidence to indicate that they tend to be more negative in 
their evaluations of others, (Alves, 1960; Na.son, 1968; Portland 
Public Schools, 1967; Shaw, Edson and Bell, 1960.) Thero find- 
ings are in rather direct contrast with the superficial picture 
often presented by the underachiever of an aggressive, self- 
assured individual. 

The findings wdth regard to the self-concept of underachievers 
are, however, supported by additional findings from other areas. 
It has been demonstrated by a number of studies that under- 
achievers ^ow a higher degr^ of hostility than do achievers. 
(Ohlsen and Proff, 1960; Shaw and Brown, 1967; Shaw and 
Grubb, 1968.) This hostility is generally shown in attitudes to- 
wards other people which display a general feeling of distrust 
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’ Thil attitude “. 7“ "" “"•'"■chiever. 

thTwea "" f**''"** ‘"’‘xxiy 

' th^ riah , . f firat and that 

n>rhta of others are not to be considered when your own 

I ^fare ,s at sUke. The finding with regard to negutZ Jf- 

I concepLs among underachievers are further supported by studi«» 

; wh,ch ,nd.cate the exia.ence „f atronjer feeling infertri^ 

among underachievers than are found among achievers. (Kurte 

and Swen.Hon. 1951.) Still other studies support the idea of nega- 

tiye .self-concept with the finding that underachievers tend to 

indicates that uhile underachievers tend to be strictly honest in 

i ^hen proceed to rationalize their 

Converselv the\'h*^ personally not responsible. 

Conversely, the achievers tended simply to deny that they had 

^e thus no rationalization or defense was necJwary 

(Shaw and Black. I960.) •»«.easar>. 

“^e concept of achievement motivation has undergone some 
study with underachieving students, and the results have been 
conflicting in nature. Two instruments frequently used to measure 

tLT"^Tk"v! 1" Achievement rTlvi;^ 

St and the Need Achievement Scale of the Edwards Per 
Mnal Preferen« Ii.ventory, AlthouKh there ha» been no unanimity 

cIuTh^tThe' 7""*' *>«" I® 

'"’'■•®n>enu do not differentiate aiftnificantly be- 

diir 19K^‘M*rrii (Atkinaon, I960; Ben- 

«nd Morgan. 1962; Weiss, Wertheimer 

and Gro^beck. 1960; Uhlinger and Stephens. 1960.) In sXof 
trend, it would be well at the present time to r^^"^ 
final conclusions with regard to the practical usefulness of thes^ 

*" differentiating between academic achievers and 
underachievers until further and yre rigorously controlled stud 
.es are forthcoming. At this time.1t is reasonabfe toTy thaf the 
concept of academic motivation, which is often employed to ex- 
p am undewhieving behavior, has little utility either in differ- 
entiating l^tween achieving and underachieving groups or in 

it^harinv^th ^ underachievement. Whether or not 

Yet another area for much study of the underachiever has been 

Idlmn f ♦ generally that the underachiever 

Idemonstra^ behavior considered to be less mature that thM 

1966 ) achieving peers. (Altus. 1948; Burgess. 

11966.) This immaturity i« more frequently demonstrated by a 
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lack of self-discipline which is often manifested in the inability 
of the underachiever to undertake and complete tasks which are 
not entirely pleasant to him. Allied with this finding is the finding 
that underachievers have a difficult time in working for distant 
goals. (Nason, 1958; Rezler, 1960.) They need to soe immediate 
results from their work. Thus, it is a common experience for a 
college counselor to have an underachiever tell him, in most vehe- 
ment terms, that he wants a college degree, but at the same time 
show utterly no comprehension of the fact that the satisfactory 
completion of a course at the freshman level is a necessary step 
in the achievement of the expressed goal. It is likewise difficult 
for the landerachiever to accept unpleasant reality. He often treaU 
di^cult or tedious academic assignments as if he believes they 
'vill go away if he just do^n’t think about them. 

U rtwf Mi H Bi H mi Cilhrty 

An additional and important area which has been the subject 
of little research is the factor of creativity. One of the major 
barriers to research on creativity is the lack of valid criteria, 
and yet the problem is one of such importance that it would be 
d^irable to study this variable further with present techniques 
rather than to wait for further developments of valid measures of 
creativity. The relatively sketchy available evidence is conflicting 
with regard to quantity and quality of creative processes in 
underachievers. 

One recent study (Otzels and Jackson. 1968^ appears to indi- 
cate that there is little relationship between intelligence and 
creativity, and Maslow (1954) considers creativity to be a 
function of personality, rather than of intellectual level. This 
position would not be challenged by a large number of psycholo- 
gists and t^hers of the gifted who have had the experience of 
working with high-ability children and who have seen that, while 
some of these students are highly ingenious, self-motivated, and 
curious, many others are not. 

It is necessary, however, to raise the question of whether or 
not CTMtive ability of a highly complex, difficult, and abstract 
sort might be found only among individuals who attained high 
scores on measures of Intelligence or aptitude. If creativity were 
to be ranked in temu of difficulty, complexity, and abstractness. 

It SMms reasonable to expect a higher relationship between meas- 
ured ability and creativity than has thus far been found. An 
excellent statement on the subject of intelligence and creativitv 
has been made by Drews (1960) . 

A further study has suggested either that achievers are suc- 
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ceeding through conformity or that underachievers are failing 
through nonconformity, or some combination of the two situ- 
ations is in operation. (Shaw and BlaclO960.) Since it is gen- 
erally assumed, and has been at least tentatively establised, that 
nonconformity and crdhtivity are related, there is a real question, 
as yet unanswered, as to whether or not underachievers do in fact 
constitute a significant, untapped reservoir of creative talent 
whose members are suffering primarily because they will not do 
the routine and mundane things which their culture expects from 
them. Some findings which tend to refute this have been made to 
the effect that high-achieving students value the concept of imag- 
ination to a significantly higher degree than their low-achieving 
peers. (Pierce, 1960.) In general it can be stated that we have 
no final answers with regard to the nature of creative talent 
extant among underachieving children and much further study 
is both needed and merited in this particular area. 


UiMrimM aiitf SMtatoHM 

The social behavior of underachievers has been extensively 
_ studied. The most common finding is that underachievers engage 
in social activities to a greater extent than achievers. (Altus, 
1948; Bishton, 1966; Grough, 1949; Owens and Johnson, 1949.) 
In tte past this has been interpreted to mean that time spent in 
soaalization was time spent away from studies, thus causing 
poor gradM. In the light of more recent studies, however, this 
interpretation must be abandoned, and a more dynamic explana- 
\ tlon substituted. The reported extroversion of underachievers 
^ may represent an attempt to bolster the inadequacy and lack of 
V I acceptance which underachievers feel by their proving to them- 
I selves that they can get along with other people. Even a negative 
relationship with people may be more satisfying than no relation- 
ship at all. As Phyllis McGinley has said : 


Stidu and stonas.aui br«^ the bones 
^^ben thrown with angiy art. 

Words can sting like anything. 

Bat silence breaks the heart* 


i 



Perhaps the most important single factor which has been dem- 
onstrated by recent research is that academic underachievement 
among bright students is not a temporary phenomenon easily 


tlM ** rtU H oeik l iw •«» •• rffettoMhlp .t •!!. nor 

w:iis-u.. 

ISM) ^ PWlh. Tk 0 U9, Utun #/ Mipllb MtO^, (New Verk : Vikiwr 
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modifiable rather, repreeenta a relatively fixed kind of be- 
r something baaic in the personality structure 

threats, or mere wishful thinking 

are not likely to change it 

^^le res^h has revealed the answer to some of the questions 
posed by underachieving behavior, many of the most baaic ques- 
tions remain still to be answered. ,, 

The search for specific traits which characteriw underachievers 
achievers has not been particularly rewarding. 
More fruitful have been studies looking for general personality 
which might result in the development of different 
traJte in different individuals, depending on circumsUnce. The 
studiM of self-roncept are illustrative of this type of research 

research on underachieve- 
attempted to study the underachiever's 
nterpret^ion of his parente' attitudes and child-rearing prac- 
ti©M. Further studies of the value systems of both the under- 
. achiever and his parents may be rewarding. 

One in which rewarch hu been .ug^eetive, but not con- 
cluaive, hM bwn a study of the relationship between the process 
0 paya»cal maturation and academic achievement. Another poten- 
tially productive grea is that of constitution and bodily build 
and their relation to academic achievement. Lacking also is infor- 
mation on what happens to underachievers after the end of their 
publ^ school ^rs. Do they continue to manifest underachiev- 
^ ing beha^or In their vocational, community, and personal lives 
or is a^demic underachievement a phenomenon associated only 
with whool? These unanswered questions, and others. sUnd as 
impMing barriers to our more complete understanding of the 
bright, underachieving child, at the present time. 
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UHAPTER ill 

What Can Be Done at the 
Elementary Level 

Ams R. Unis 

i 

school has conta<.-t with a child approxi- 
mateiy from his 5th birthday until after his 11th birthday 

guidance services for all 
children during these years. The problem of underachievement at 

the secondary school level may have ita roots in failure to provide 
sue. services at the elementary level. Certainly, the problem of 
^ underachiever with superior ability will be intensified at the 
•s^ondary school and college levels if guidance services have b«n 
^ective or lacking m the early years of his school experience. 

• n thr® r academic underachievement is present 

sS * a M "«i>vi<lu»ls throughout their school careers 

m^. had evidence that among 

Zr “"‘‘"“J'*'"". ■" grade 11 tended to receive grades lower 
liecanT^'”*^ <>eginning in the first grade and that this difference 

incased in significance every year from grade 3 to grade 10 They 
further found that the girls who became underachievers in grad^ 

m f * school but began a sharp decrease in achieve 

ment »n grad^ 6, remaining below the achiever group from grade 6 

opjwrtunity to identify and to attempt to correct those factnr« 
which contribute to underachfevement. 

mu'i?LT®!^“‘'*"'’‘ *" P™'*'*'" o' onderachievement 

vwtal difif^ ™ of fo •>«>«< i«.pncation, of m‘ 

raJw dw!^?"*' ,•** “,1 “oC“'"'o otody in^cates a need to 
raise different questions about the male and tiS female under- 


achiever. They imply that the school must gain greater under- 
standing of sex differences in maturation and motivation. The 
concept of readiness for learning needs greater clarification. There 
has been a wide acceptance of a readiness level for reading instruc- 
tion, but many schools have failed to recognize that there are 
readiness levels for all types of learning with patterns showing 
wide differences in each individual child. The misconception that 
readiness for reading is evidence of a general readiness for all 
learning may well be a basic factor in underachievement. Further- 
more, there are factors, not of school origin, contributing to under- 
achievement. The child with superior ability may enter school 
already conditioned to failure. For example, such children often 
come from culturally deprived environments or are members of 
minority groups. The school cannot plan an adequate program for 
these children unless it recognizes them as individuals with poten- 
I tial. The elementary school which is making a serious effort to 
1 reduce underachievement by pupils with superior ability must 
develop an effective program of guidance services. 

FmcDiis If GiMaMf fir IMencMims 

Children with superior ability share with all elementary chil- 
dren the many needs which are provided for in a program of 
guidance services. In addition, bright children have unique needs 
arising from their superior ability. They may need help in hand- 
^ ling relationships with less mature children ; their intensive inter- 
est in specific areas and their tendency to question data may often 
make them annoying to teachers and other children ; routines and 
drills may become irksome and may cause them to lose their 
-motivations for learning. Also, adult expecUtions for the academ- 
ically able child may exert pressures which adversely affect the 
pupil. Though the child may have a genuine desire to learn, he 
still learns within his maturity level, and he must not be treated 

as an adult. Guidance services can help solve many of these 
problems. 


?nmm If 

Preventibn of underachievement demands early and continuous 
identification of children with superior ability. Kough (1960) says: 

Many stodcnts with outstanding ability "identify” themselves, ft is 
(^Tious to the teacher and to everyone who works with these students that 
th^are bright . . . There are, however, other chlldreii who are equally 
bright but who present a more difficult problem in MentiflcfHon. These 
students will not identify themselves on the basis of outstanding sdiool 
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•chle^ment Their g^e. may be low; they may be noncooperaUve in 
performinir ■chool asii^menU and may exhibit chronic behavior prob- 
leme of one type or another. They may be irriunta to the teachers because 
t K i’lu *ttitudea or seeming laxiness. One of the critical 

^fted^tudCTtT '* ^ motivate some of these not-so-obviously 

Two i^iding principles in identification presented in the publi- 
cation Elementary Education and the Academically Talented Pupil 

(NationairEducation Association, 1961) are especially pertinent, 
i ney are : 

^tlflcation should begin early, preferably in kindergarten or the ftrst 

»«veral reasons. First, if a child has out- 
sUnding ability at ^e age of twelve, such ability was most likely apparent 

Second, a great deal of pertinent information can be 
obUined at an early age. especially through observation and biographical 

tender^’ bnght children grow older, they acquire behavior that 
TT^rd^~7' "P identification more diflWrult 

^nd7«^^r of the whole syndrome of habits 

and attitudes which foster optimal development is greater in earlier than 

m later years. Finally, the abilities of young children must be known if 
2 huTl^ " *® *** t® every child, regardless 

J^heA" people-administrators, 

teachers, psychologists and guidance personnel, sp^al consultants. 

a well cooHinated effort, faciliuted by a well conceivwi plan. All 

cHreition. ®"* P®«®»-‘* "•wW to give leadership and 

Child study, an essential ipiidancc function for all children, 
has a most significant role in the school’s effort td provide mean- 
insrful leaminK experiences for children with superior ability. 
Children enter school with wide differences in chronological and 
mental ages, in social and economic backgrounds, and in physical 
and emotional development. Bright children in grade 1 will have 
tridely varied needs because thdy may vary by a full year In 
chronological age; may have come from rich cultural experiences 
or may be culturally starved; may abound in physical energy or 
be suffering from physical deficienci^; may have exoerioncMl 
Zr with Wn jTZrorS 

Such diyentent backgrounds make 

oarlrw!lL*rf'»^"fc!jf" “iwlor ability in the 

of tte school exporionce. Therefor*, the school must 

wo^ fw continuing idenUAcation proceaaea. Any attempt to 

ZZm ^T*"‘ *"*'“* • P**" '"f •" ««»rt»ve 

program of child study. e 


RoteifthiTnclNrliCMIriSMy 


The kindergarten teacher has an opportunity to study levels of 
maturity and individual needs through observations and parent 
conferences. She also begins health records and records of progress 
in adjusting to school. The first-grade teacher with pupils who 
are entering school for the first time must combine this analysis 
of the individual with the beginnings of formaHnstruction. Great 
care must be taken in these first months of school to avoid mistakes 
which may reinforce the child’s conditioning to failure and his 

concept of himself as an inadequate individual in the family and 
in the classroom. 


The teacher has an opportunity to observe the pupil in group 
learning, independent study, free and organized play, sharing a 
meal in the cafeteria, and enjoying cultural experiences in art. 
music, and dramatics. As the teacher observes behavior of the 
pupi 8 in these varying situations, he can see evidence of maturity 
suRSrest that here is a child of superior ability. Rough 
and ^eHaan 0956) caution that any attempt to identify children 
of intellectual ability must avoid too much emphasis on achieve- 
ment, confonnity, or study habits as evidence of superior ability 
if the Identification process is to be effective. They«bfrer lists of 
Identifying characteristics which make a sound basi^for observa- 
tion of behaviors. To facilitate organization of these records, a 
rMter workbook is available. Teachers can use anecdotal records, 
rating instruments such as the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 
ating Scale, student productions such as art work and written 
work, and the autobiography or daily log in the study of individual 
pupils Johnston, Peters, and Evariff (1969) offer some sugges- 
tions for more effective use of these procedures. 

When the parent-teacher conference is a sharing experience 
rather than a reporting experience, it can provide an interpreta- 
tion of the child as he appears in both home and school. Such a 
conference <»n ^ve insight into unsuspected areas of interest or 
ability. As IS pointed out in Elementary Education and the Aea- 
demtcally Talented Pupil (National Education Association. 1961) • 

«en him rwMTt to hi. 
«ften and in a ^ator variety of way. than have anv 

that can 

^UMful In Identifying academically Ulented children, though for many 
reawn. l^y are frequently unable to evaluate thia inforamtlon mdl 
^atel^ First, parents unialiy have not had the opportunity to compare 

i 0^ «*»ildren of the reme 

•g*. Second the closeness of the parent to the child is a liability as well 

lonrin« unconsciously hoping to fulflll their own 

lonpn^ throng their youngsters. 
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Parenta, by sharing their observations with teachers, can gain 
msight concerning the child’s needs, and teacher and parent can 
plan together to meet these needs. 

The more informal methods of child study must be supplemented 
With the use of cumulative and developmental records which pro- 
vide for systematic recording of data. Such records usually include 
personal data, home and community data, scholarship records, test 
^ores and ratings, attendance data, health information, activ- 
y- records, interview not«s, and followup information. These 

^ studying and understanding 

individual pupils in a classroom. Intelligent use of the data 
obteined through informal and formal methods of child study can 

enhance the effective discovery of underachieving children with 
superior ability. 

Mi ^ UK CtM W lif ii CiM SMy 

f identifying children with 
® * y- ** niany schools all children whose score on a 

stendardized test of mental ability is at the 75th percentile or 
atove are placed on a permanent list and the names are retained 
egardless of achievement. New names are added if children meet 
r^uirements in three of the following: (1) school marks; (2) 

. achievement scores; (3) standard reading scores; 
and (4) prof^ional judgment. The counselor contributea to the 

thlTp^H atandardized testing and assists 

the teacher in making interpretations of the data obtained from 

the ^ting program. Reading readiness test results usually form 
tee bMis for grouping first-grade children. Since readiness for 
K *t Chronological age, mental age, and cul- 

1? f care must be observed in the interpretation 

dLi K The counselor can augment the available 

if form of scholastic aptitude test, but 

limited f™"’ '“'‘“"'IJ' 

E»*rance and Read. 

tng Readiness (1950) provides useful data for determining readi- 
m«fu«ty levels and gives evidence of the child’s physical, 
^ial, and emotional readiness for learning as well as his reading 

and intelligence 

wal^ dunng the spring term to children who will enter the first 

mitteklH ‘ provided may help the school avoid 

underachievement. Since the 
'* time consuming, the first-grade 
i^h f ^ expected to give this test to first-graders 


er|c 
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CNpnUvt IWis ii ChM SMy 

The principal provides leadership in the development of records 
and must assume responsibility for collection and recording of 
data. He is also responsible for inservice education for teachers 
in the interpretation and use of data. Recognizing that the indivi- 
dual cannot be understood by using isolated data, the administrator 
and his school staff must work together to develop techniques for 
organizing^ data. In this way, observations may be accumulated 
over a period of time and may reveal physical, emotional, social, 
and mental growth patterns. Cassell (1955) provides a develop- 
menUl record approach which can be most effective if teachersT 
nurse, and counselor work together in the collection, recording, 
and interpretation of data. 


Pupils identified as having superior* ability must be systematic- 
ally evaluated to discover which ones are achieving at a lower 
level than their estimated potential. When the elementary school 
IS organized to detect underachievement early, it can correct 
underachievement before it becomes chronic. For administration, 
this implies adequate pupil folders for each child of superior 
ability, and it requires a system of review through case confer- 
ences. Counselors can be expected to supervise the maintenance 

; of such folders and to arrange for review and study by the school 
j staff. 

A systematic program of testing, for periodic daU on both 
ability and achievement levels, makes it possible to compare 
I achievement as shown by tests with subject matter grades. Also, 
scattergrams are valuable in identifying underachievers. Periodi- 
cally, rating scales, teacher anecdotal records, and pupil survey 
inventories can be used to determine the child’s adjustment to the 
/ learning situation. 

Conscious and continuous identification, with systematic fol- 
lowup of each child, can provide the basic data needed to insure 
a learning situation for the child, thereby permitting him to 
achieve on a level more nearly commensurate with his ability. 


fnMki Mi ft ilii iln lurrtu maOrn 

Morgan (1960) sa)rs: “Every human being possesses a ba s i c 
urge to grow. Every human being has an inborn drive to become 
more of himself, to become a fuller self.” This urge is nurtured 
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through stimulating educational experiences in a school climate 
which supports warm relationships and reasonable expectations. 
A learning situation can he challenging if careful consideration 
has been given to content, timing, meaningfulness, and sequence. 
If educational experience make unreasonable or untimely de- 
mands on children, the urge to grow may be smothered. Morgan 
suggests “in promoting intellectual development, significant per- 
sons in a child’s life must utilise this urge td grow, this drive to 
satisfy curiosity, this striving for exploration, this force to create, 
this push to extend on^lf.” 

y A for achievement develops in children at an early 

age and i^mcult to modify. The school can redirect but cannot 
build a basft (Irjve. Low academic aspirations often result, not 
because of opposition to high goals, but because no one has said 
to the child, “you should.’’ Sometimes the underachieving pupil 
with superior abUity seems to have lost his basic motivation for 
learning. Often, too, he suffers from low self-esteem. While out-of- 
school factors may be r^ponsible for this self-depreciation, it 
sometimes is intensifl^ by classroom pressures to do monotonous 
and demotivating drills. Others of these children may ha'^e failed 
to develop basic skills in reading or arithmetic due to illness or 
al^ncM. These possibilities make it imperative that provisions 
be made for a challenging and stimulating learning situation. 
Particular attention must be given to the general classroom 
climate, school placement procedures, and unmet personal needs 
of the child. 

MhOv tki IMif ImOm Ml Olkv Staff MmIm 

The elementary teacher determines the classroom climate. When 
' the teacher experiences warm, satisfying relationships as a mem- 
ber of a school staff, he in turn helps to provide warm and support- 
ing relationships for the children in his class. 

A democratic school administration makes it Mssible for the 
tether to develop a sense of personal worth jS5«*entification 
with the goals and purposes of the school, and ^satisfaction in 
his teaching. The principal accepts responsibility to meet the 
personal need of teachers for acceptance, recognition, and a sense 
of adequacy for the job. He sees the development of good human 
relationships as the best single approach to improved dassroopa 
teaching. Sound administrative practices provide for effective 
cmnmunication, for the utilization of group dynamics, and for 
inservice education and professional growth. 
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‘ ^»llenp,^ learning situation for each child t»- 
quires placOTent procedures which allow flexible grouping which 

t"ilwr^'"*“ teSherVwid «U 

Continuous evaluation of an underachieving child will often 
revMl academic growth beyond that of the group in which 'the 

sio?hJ'‘1 "'“'■'“"f- >*«"><>ving a child from his group to 
r earning situation may be an effective way to meet his 
needs An unwillingness to let children work beyond a c”rut 

'"*/ ** * ‘h* demotivation 

h»« A ? Conversely, the evaluation may show that the child 
has a lack of readiness to work with his present group Flexibility 
n grouping wHI allow the child to work in differergi^u™^ 

alias ™s"fl«"hTt^“- feeding, arithmetic, or other 

are^ This flexibihty is sometimes achieved by permitting able 

Intolhe T'/r ^ “"O f~m ™a« to cl^ 

tok«D ttc^n?i ^r procedures can be used 

10 Keep the children in focus as individuals. ‘ - 

Flexible placement policies are easier to achieve when they are 

to ac'l^nl action. Teachers are more Hkely 

f changres m an assijmed class if such changes are 

chall^l ^^dil^tt^ '* particularly true Shen a 

change IS indicated because of a teacher-child conflict. 

thf teacher-child relationships must be 

termining factors in effective placement of all children but 
they assume even greater significance for the underachieving child 
of superior abil ty. Past failure to give due consideSn to 
ora may well have been the basis of untimely and unreasonable 


OMM|k| CmM 

»r‘"'d«>»l «d the supervisor 
can provide a program to motivate the chiW by using hia^nre to 
^ow. Recognizing that the child often doe. n“ lid dT to 

^^’al*d T "’I'’’”'' relationshipTto 

ment and explore. He accents the child as a partner in the ew^na 

«arch for knowledge. Independent study. clll^?le 

science, ma^matics. art. and music, aid wide «n1!irilSrth2 

the"l^.|inata ^hX”’” •"« 
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Unless the underachieving child has serious unmet personal 
n^s, the best single force for motivating him is an alert, imagin- 
ative, and understanding teacher. Conversely the greatest single 
demotivating force is a dull and monotonous classroom experience 
which places too much emphasis upon conformity. Biber (1969) 

plac^ great stress on the teacher’s role in the upper elementary 
grades. 


Rmii^ If til CklTs PraH Niiis 

In spite of challenging educational programs, personality factors 
may make it impossible for some children to utilize their potential 
in a creative manner. The identification of those factors which 
prevent the use of ability is of primary importance. This suggests 
a need to determine how the child sees himself in relation to his 
school ^rformance and to discover the relationship between this 
self-concept and actual performance. If we can discover children 
with disabling perwnality factors, we may perhaps determine the 
ways in which the classroom situation can be u.sed to help the child 
whose attitude toward school hinder, rather than enhance, 
achievement. 

Children with unmet personal needs rarely achieve in a manner 
commensurate with potential. Attention to the general welfare of 
a child and to his personal n^s is an accepted educational pro- 
cedure which assumes an even greater significance for under- 
achieving children with superior ability. 


Children may enter school conditioned to failure. Such children 
may react to challenging situations with anxiety or even hostility 
due to previous adult evaluations of performance. Many of these 
children may find it so difficult to cope with test situations that 
Identification of potential becomes difficult. Others may have 
developed behaviors designed to convince the adult that he doesn’t 
like Mhool. he do^n’t want to learn, and no one is going to ’’make 
him.” Whatever the reaction, it signifies the child’s need to protect 
himself from an anxiety-producing situation. 

It Js difficult to recognize that the ’’lazy,” ’’indifferent,” or ”be- 
ha^or-problem” child is an anxious child. Under these annoying 
tehaviors we must recognize the child’s concern with such ques- 
tions as: (1) Will I ever find out what that teacher wants me to ^ 
do? (2) Suppose I should give a wrong answer or make a mistake 
at the board? (3) How am I doing in school? (4) Will I ’’pass”? 
(6) Does anybody really care if I learn to read? 
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The child who la inept aoclelly may be ao kiat that he cannot 
TOncern himaelf with the concerna of the teacher. Surrounded by 

tZ chiiH o' •captence by hia ^ 

e cMd my be in the poaition of the atreet gamin with hit noae 

nl^ “Indow. aeeing, amelling, but getUng 

neither nurture nor aatiafaction. ’ ^ 

OT of cultural depnvationa which prevent them from utilixing 
H ‘•’o ■^■ourcea of a a^d^ 

oM^ddl chiw"""“"“^«“'' *0 •’o'P “■*» ‘I'd need* 

reaoud^ ^ “ ‘ “"oerving a wealth of human 


nt Ml ri Hi CMakr 

neddforddH^i"* '“"o“o" o' ‘"o doea not remove the 

n^ for achool counaelora. The achool counselor !a needed to serve 

to th^dd!!!^ *”'■ ""o “""ot relate 

i?thrr“ d counseling 

deli Id elementary achool who have unuaual Intereata or 
The counselor works with individuak or with groups to 
help pupils gain insight and aelf-accepUnce. 

m.Trd ‘T“‘'“r *" '<*'"*"•*•7 school with its toys, art 

mMenals. and attractive booklinwj ahelvea pnwidea a 

^Koals for himaelf. Toyg play an important role in helpiiur chil- 

erector aets, fire engines or dump truclcs, and telenhot^^^N^^ 

*" '^5' »™< " he works artth the 

up in « class, children often work off these 
exS^o^s ir/h^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Avoiding 

Sten**’dlr”**"»* Individual. The aiudooa 

often needs a safe setting in which to 

( hima^ and of hi, performance in the 

i When working with groups of children, the counselor can take 
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advanUffe of tbo group dynamics to obUin results. Using such 
t^mques as ^ open-ended story, role playing, and group play, 
the omnivor ^ctures a problem situation and then allows fr4 
I^cipation by the group. Such activiti^ allow children to face 
thmr fears or poor self-concepts in 1^ threatening situations. 

(^u^lors act as consultants to t^hers, helping them under- 
stand ^ needs of children. They provide criteria to help teachers 
amy progrws which the children may make in their rela- 
tionship with pupils and staff. Counselors work with parents *o 
help j^uce unhealthy pr««ur^ hindering the achievement of 
he children Contacts with parents are one of the most important 
wuyn the mHoo] can work with underachievers. 

^ Tm /IppnMfe 

The work of the counselor must be supplemental by other 
se^ces. The school team, which includes principal, teacher, nurse, 

^ nwiny underachieving chil- 

dren. But, after all n»ources within the school have been uUlired 

w??" «peciali*ed /assistance. In support of 

^ visiting teacher or school social worker can 
conWbute significantly ^ working with the home 

I ^ or Khool aoei.l worker i. ,1« the 

between the school and the many social agencies and other re- 
in the school community. Family welfare, children’s aid, 
»^ces, forter care* services, and community 
healthservices be utilized in helping able children solve prob- 

1^^ pers^ need so that these children may have a better 
chanci^ to achieve in their school workl 

psychologist is another specialist who serves the 
school t^ by evaluating and diagnosing children’s problems and 
by providing counseling to parents and children. 

Thc r^ing specialist is assuming an Important role in the" 

are ” the elementary school and corrective procedures 

^ ^ improve ^ir toUl 

school perfpnnance. 

to identify the underachieving 
^ ^ this child’s needs, some- 

tWng can be done to allow him an opportunity for a fuller develop- 
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CHAPTER IV 

What Can Be Done at the 
Secondary Level 

WkiGShn 


Guidince for the underKhfever with superior ability ,t the 
^condary level cute acro« the whole fabric of aecond^ 

Sr “ theory «.d practice. 

focuaea oaaenti.?^'*^ *"'* talented, and 

^uiwa eaaentially on the nature and treatihent of underachieve- 

**?' ‘*‘*!'“'t'e* “ the secondary level may first be evident 
? “ “‘thentaUca or foreign Unguage A 

^ J asaignrifenta. An underachiever is often iden- 
tified at tlw secondary school level because he seems to lack the 
proper motivation to become a high-achieving student. 

ciniu^® the home or familial climate may have pre- 

a hlatorv^nfrL? r e<*ucation is not valued, homes with 
inSi^ ** environmental 

of the school itself may have fostered 
va3!rf ecWevement Rather than underscoring the 

" *® “P^trapow attitudes against the 
education during and beyond the wi^h school 
y^. In Mil others, overemphasiron conformity to teacher stand- 

th^Si!t *® “"<lerachievement On 

the other hand. the. underachiever at the secondary levei may hT 

youth whoa, own per«,nal dynamics rsflect ce^ntlScX^^.^ 
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logical, physical, or sociological influences which lead to the devel- 
opment of academic underattainment. 

In order to properly assist the underachiever during his junior 
and senior high school experiences, special guidance and counseling 
procedures are suggested. 

If Stiff ii PrwMiii Gii^ 

Kffectiv^ guidance and counseling of underachievers of superior 
ability is dependent upon a strong ongoing program of guidance 
for all students. A thorough and qualitative program for all gifted, 
utilizing the current techniques recommended in such recent pub- 
lications as Working With Superior Students (Shertzer, 1960) 
and Guidance for the Academically Talented (Drews, 1961) is 
also a necessity. Guidance of gifted underachievers is actually a 
new and emerging sutepwiality within these frames of references. 
Some of the m(^t signiflcant contributions to the guidance of 
underachievers are made in the classroom. ' 

Tki IWi If til Tnckir ^ 

The teacher’s role in working with ^fted underachievers can- 
not be overemph^ized. Accepting the underachiever as an indi- 
vidual, treating him fairly but firmly, holding him to his best and 
not his least efforts, enhancing his learning skills, broadening the 
base of his knowledge and understandings, and providing a healthy 
model for him to identify with and emulate are all actions which 
fall within the domain of the teacher. 

Reports by underachievers themselves point up the necessity 
of the proper attitude on the part of teachers. Teachers who seem 
to reject gifted underachievers contribute to lowered ambition and 
motivation. Underachievers state that teachers who are sarcastic, 
overly critical, Overly demanding, rigid, and officious are not 
helpful. Teachers who judge students as persons only on the basis 

of performance in their subjects are likewise to a degree ineffec- 
tual. 

In a special experiment for teaching and guiding gifted under- 
achievers (Goldberg, 1969), students were interviewed concerning 
their perceptions^ of themselves and their school experiences. In 
the words of the report: 

Many of the responses to questions about school success, difficulties, abili- 
ties, and other topics were answered in terms of their teachers. Doing 
well in a subject was usually related to a “good teacher,” doing poorly to 
an unsympathetic or unfair teacher. Their willingness to work in a sub- 
ject also depended on their perception of the interest of the teacher. The 
students wanted teachers who merit “respect,” and who can “control the 
class, who “give you an interest in the subjects," and are “cheerful” and 
understand the student." 
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^ I 

In the same study there is a brief summary of some of the 
current findinsrs : 

... for those studenU for whom It is possible to effect improvement, two 
factors appear to be crucial: (1) iderttllleation with a teacher who is 
consistentijr interested and supportive, who vidws each student as an 
individual and accepU him as a bright and able person with a need for 
special help; and (2) assistance in mastering the skills of learning which 
many of the underachievers failed to acquire in the earlier grades. 

The teacher has a vital contribution to make during staff confer- 
ences, usually conducted under the supervision of the school coun- 
selor or guidani^ director. The principal, vice-principal, remedial 
reading or study skills teacher, school psychologist, and other 
appropriate specialists are often involved in these conferences. 
During such case conferences the teacher has valuable information 
to report on the day-by-day personal and academic behavior of 
the underachiever. The teacher provides significant information 
on the nature of the relationship between him and the individual 
underachiever, A positive teacher-student climate, based ^ mutual 
acceptance and respect, is a very helpful factor in iuiprovement. 

In staff conferences, the teacher should also report on ms observa- 
tions of the peer relationships of the underachiever. This type of 
information is frequently of value in working with the able but 
underproductive student. 

The teacher has more than a reporter's role in conferences, 
however. Teachers should be apprised of the observations, evalua- 
tions, and recommendations of other specialists, so that later they 
can return to the classroom to implement these suggestions. Guid- 
ance and related specialists should provide support and under- 
standing for the teacher in his efforts to provide maximum educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Tk IWWrtirihi at CarkWi M|«M to IMwiWiiwi 

The administration is often charged with the responsibility for 
establishing a special, individualized curriculum or course of 
instruction for gifted underachievers, A course in which the con- 
tent is differentiated according to the levels of academic talent 
of the student usually provides a way for such scheduling. Criteria 
for curricular adjustment include judgments of teachers in the 
form of ^ts or grades and objective findings such as results of 
standardized achievement and aptitude batteries. 

^ Principals, assistant principals, supervisors, directors of cur- \ 
riculum, and othet* especially assigned personnel, working in \ 
conjunction with guidance departments, are typically responsible \ 
for the development of differentiated instruction in those subjects \ 
where the school has adopted ability grouping. This total consider- \ 
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in the ««e of the gifted under- 

surate with hie measured potential, he probably has the capability 

' ?•?' r’'"- “ ’■op* of tenchL and 

i . f * ‘"“"eetual climate In advanced 

i • l“7t motivate the underachiever to improve and 

I thus bring his talent closer to fruition. 

fTrlmf" approaches to honors pro- 

fhT Ji!!! school systems were surveyed about 

1 <Sq approach for gifted underachievers. (Stem, 

r indicated that underachievers were 

^ ri regular groups; 21 stated underachievers were placed 
in advanced sections, or were eligible for such groups. Eight of 

dent*f^»^*ill!r^i ® of these two, permitting the stu- 
w regulafgroup and into the advanced 

51-n.,? ^ improved or placing him first in an advanced 

ST p an , if he failed to produce, then moving him back to the 

tiheir addition, two of the school systems stated that 

PlZlZnt were eligible for the College Board Advanced 

Plwement groups, a method used to motivate for higher attain- 

® academic “talent scout” and 

port th^ observations and recommendations to the various 
teachers. ^18 discovered talent in underachievers should then be 
enwurag^ and hopefully trained in the secondary classrooms 
alwratori^ and studios. In this fashion underachievers can 
imbued with the desire to develop their gifts beyond high school 

^ mi GtUm 

some of the most basic contributions which the 

^tuLZT V" <^o«n«eling 

lationship with an underachiever of superior ability 
Personal support.-Perhaps the single most important service 
counselor can render the gifted underachiever is to convey an 
attitude of faith and belief in him, a kind of empathic tie which 
the counse lee wnses and knows he can rely on. One effective means 

IhTtSrn' T underachiever is to interpret 

all of the clinical appraisal data as early as possible in the counsel- 
ing clrtr^^fK^'® ^ objectively, mak- 

mg certain the counselee’s interpretation afterward is awurate. 

date'!I^thThr^ counselor should build on that 

date with the counselee, treating the underachievement as though 

ranaJ nf making both immediate and long- 

nge plans predicated on the positive aspects of giftedness. 
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Educational counseling. — Educational counseling of under- 
achievers with superior ability takes on special significance at the 
secondary level in view of the vital choices and decisions which 
must be made during these years. In many schools, students must 
make a commitment while they are in the eighth grade to a high 
school course of study whwh will determine the content of both 
their immediate and long-range educational programs. At this time ^ 
students must choose a special curriculum such as college prepara- 
tory, conimercial, general, vocational, agricultural, or a related 
combination. Where this is true, the counselor has the dual respon- 
sibility of helping the school system understand the impact of such 
an early commitment on students, meanwhile helping the students 
to n^ke the wisest choices available at that moment. In all this, 
the effective counselor works with and through the faculty and 
not alone. 

To the academically talented underachiever this point of critical 
choice assumes even more meaningful proportions. If the pattern 
of dwparity between potential ability and actual output has not 
been corrected in the junior high school years, he perhaps will 
underaspire in his choice of curriculum. Having failed to achieve 
in the elementary years and continued to underachieve in the 
junior high school years, a chronic underachiever would tend to 
select the course with the least academic demands. It takes both 
perceptive and sensitive guidance to help such a student realistic- 
ally appraise himself and his future. However, if the talent in this 
student is to develop fully, every effort should be made to help him 
see as many kinds of opportunities as possible. In many instances ' 
these opportunities will include higher educatioiirirr-other in- 
stances a vocational pattern requiring high ability but less aca- 
demic work probably will be chosen. It is vital that these talented 
students obtain the appropriate educational content— and the 
recommended academic units— at the time prescribed. 

During the process of educational counseling thd school coun- 
selor should help the student build an academic program which 
will assist him in completing as many units as possible in the 
academic areas, including English, social studies, foreign langu- 
ages, science, and mathematics. Wherever acceptable to the student, 
the counselee should be scheduled for advanced or honors groups 
or ad^tional courses in those subiects in which he has special 
talents. In those subjects in which the student is having some 
academic problems he should be referred for special assistance 
to an outside tutor, to a school psychologist for a psychological 
workup if this is indicated, and to a remedial reading specialist 
if there is a special problem of this type. 

The high school years from grades 9 through 12 hold particular 
significance for all students with ambitions for higher education. 
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since every subject taken during those 4 years is indicated on 

mn itf T 'Z rate., Js,:! 

«lor ' V '■nportant that the achoal coun- 

Mlor obtain a thorouirh and qualiutive evaluation of each under- 

ver 18 ffiftednesa, his underochievement, his personal-social 
dynsmics, and his family backuround Personal-social 

the usual type of gifted underachiever-the one who tests 
rsa If”* ^ kinds of measures, but whose daily work 

Jk of ^fc 1"" rather then 

=" SS s: rr;.-! 

‘ underachiever's attitudes toward 

hta irLhmt’' We lock of. pride in doing a job w^ end 

portpene immediste satisfactions foJ m^ C 

2 »nd through the faculty as wdl 

u- “ *'*‘“^**‘ ^ academic and prXisional 

unSindi^ff lnd*k^ new attainment is built on solid, systematic 
unaerstonding and knowledge previously attained. 

counseltnff. ^VooLtionBl counseling of the under 

n^ «^tXir T""' Z" been practK^Jly 

rf tte 'I, •“‘hPr'tiee.feel the vocaHona^ 

in thA ^ ? the gifted achievers has been somewhat submerged 

gifw V<^Zlt "/T^PP***”" *“'■ ~"<«e placement of Se 
Vocational obiectives should not be neglected since the 
enUblirtmsnt of specMc goals has been held tet? ^ ^ 

un*,tX“S‘r*j‘" r •» “-"'•"-tlmate. to 

unoeraspire, in their occupational aims. Systematic counaelina •» 

fields which may not «quim higher edJithJT ^ 

of ^ Ptay 1* to project an image 

erachiever as a productive, capable individual, trained 
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and Iftunched in the career toward which the underachiever may 
aspire. The fact that the counselor has faith in the underachiever, ] 
has full belief in the underachiever's capacity to acquire the skills I 
and no misgivings about his talents, and will “see him through” | 
and not “stop caring” — these are the special counseling needs of I 
most underachieving students. ' 

Personal adjustment counseling . — Another area which repre- 
sents a significant and important function is the personal adjust- 
ment counseling of the gifted underachiever. In the most recent 
report on Terman’s original group of gifted students (Terman 
and Owen, 1959), there appeared a thorough evaluation showing 
the general adjustment rating of the subjects in delation to the 
level of their education. The study shows that while the extent 
of maladjustment is less among the gifted group than among the 
i^eneral population, serious personal adjustment problems occur, 
even among those with superior ability. During the last year of 
high school, many gifted counselees feel the need to function more i 
independently after graduation. Other adjustments involve: col- | 
lege investigation and placement; the break from home and * 
familial ties ; living among peers in a new situation ; military 
commitments; interpersonal relationships of all types, including i 
heterosexual development ; and continuation of all the other aspects I 
of maturation. 

Some students will manifest much more skill and adeptness in 
coping with these problems than others. An early review of the 
literature on underachievement (Beasley, 1957) has shown that ' 
certain invMtigations support the presence of a positive correla- 
tion between poor personality integration and lowered academic 
output, labile other investigations show that neurotic or seriously i 
disturbed personalities tend to achieve. The author observe: [ 

On« might conelodc that the fact of adjuatment, or lack of it, the presence 
of inferiority, or freedom from nervoas symptoms, for example, has to be 
• understood in its more personal, subtle and pervasive aspects than as the 
imrtiealar phenomena which in themselves account for underachievement. 
(Beasley, 1967.) 

Depending on the amount of their training, competency, and 
experience, school counselors will frequently be able to assist 
gifted underachievers directly in working through individual 
personal adjustments. Scrnie problems, of course, will require more 
attention and counseling service than others. To a large extent 
the natort of personal adjustment counseling will be d^rmined 
by the kinds of problems the underachiever brings to the counselor 
for study and assistance. 

School counselors must be alert to the personal needs of gifted 
underachievers, and in those cases where additional specialist help 
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Ks indicated, a proper referral should be made. In the few situa- 
l^mlf underachievers manifest deep-seated personality prob- 
ounselors should probably recommend psychiatric therapy 
Seriously disturbed students are usually referred by the coun 
selors to the school psycholoRists who may then arrange for psychi- 
tric consultation. In some cases, school psychologists provide a 
psychological diagnosis. In school systems where the 
sch^l psychologist is authorized to do this, he aLumes the respon- 
sibility for initiating treatment. In other cases the school 

izziTiTi:; rr- ‘ 

k 7 psychiatric clinic. Each school 

that thc^Mri* “7k o' referral. Most experts agree 

that the earlier the referral is made, the better the hVoe of 1^ 

prov^ment. Many school specialists work feverishly to reduce thp 

tim^ involved from the referral date to the flrst ^^KhiaWcTnter! 


MMPriciiires 

Implicit in ail educational, vocational, and personal-social cmm 

M^atr^s “an nT"”^ rp^claZ^'^re’ 

inno u ^ u »<^hool psychologists and 

Td7 7. described but to remediT;^“* 

sch Ji* 7' ’ "prech therapists, school nurses and 

physicians, school social workers, subject matter tutors 
community social agencies, juvenile court authoritieTcolIe«^7d 

-V- f r 

dent”*'"** 7' '"dividualized and complex nature of each stu 

^usVbTr"*' kT” educational problems, the schooT “.^1^ 
must be thoroughly informed about the specific assisUnce 77.11 

“‘"I”' f “‘“-e e prl 


Hmm Ciwa« to II, GIM 

nroiddM ®'T’'*'‘"d rervice which the school counselor 

TTi777t *“ ^ underachiever is college admissions counseling 
The underwhiever with superior ability is a particutarly dilllcuft 
youngster to place in college, primarily because of his record of 
poor achievement. Since the single beat predictor of success In 
college Is rank in class (Wllimns and McQuarry. 1958), the sS,^ 


couns€lor f^nds it imp6rative to interpret the underachievement 
properly in each case. The problem here is not to select several 
colleges for a final choice but to find a colleire that is willintt to 
take a chance on the applicant. 

Perhaps the most effective way of placing underachievers in 
college is to continue service to them on an individualized, highly 
qualitative basis. The underachiever requires considerable profes- 
sional attention and interpretation, and probably nowhere in the 
educational sequence is there a greater need for closer articula- 
tion, mutual understanding, and cohesive approaches than in the 
process of counseling for college placement. Many admissions offi- 
cers recognize high school guidance and counseling personnel as 
fellow professionals who have considerable data to share. The 
building up of such materials in high schools and colleges through- 
out the country, in a kind of educational emulation of social service 
exchange, should be of considerable value in dealing with the 
overall problem. 

While counselors will find such basic references as CoUege 
Ahead! (Wilson and Bucher. 1958) and Hou' to Get into College 
(Bowles, 1968) of some general aid for all college-bound students: 
and Daane a chapter on “College. Information for Superior and 
Talented Students" in Working With Superior Students (Shert- 
zer, 1960) of some more specific assistance, there is probably no 
authoritative treatment on how to place gifted underachievers in 
college. 

However, this is a problem which is beginning to attract the 
attention of organizations such as the Association of College 
Admissions Counselors. In a recent article (Burnham. 1969) one 
specialist set up suggested criteria for properly assessing admis- 
sion data. In this thorough treatment the author refers to five 
cases of gross underachievement, recognizing the limitation of 
psychometrics as adequate measures of noncognitive factors. 

A different type of underachievement is exemplified by the gifted 
high school student who, for a variety of reasons, fails to go to 
college. One fairly extensive coverage of this kind of loss of talent 
IS presented in Encouraging Scientific Talent (Cole, 1956), show- 
^ ing that geographic, financial, motivational, interest, intangible, 
and nonacademic factors affect college-going plans. 

It would seem that the concerned professional guidance and 
counseling spedaliste at both the high school and college levels 
would profit from a mutual program of investigation and under- 
standing. In addition, the resources should be utilized of organiza- 
tions such as the American School (Dounselors Association, the 
American Ckillege Personnel Association, American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, Association of Col- 
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ege Admiasions Counaelora. and the College Entrance Examina- 
lion Board. 


One special function that guidance and counseling sUflfs should 
He^ly conwder in their services for gifted underachievers is 
rese^h, ncluding followup. The specialists charged with the 
helping roles should know intimately the research findings per- 
tinent to underachievement and their implications for guidance 
and counseling services. 

SpecialisU at the secondary level should be collecting and evalu- 

corTtHh ? improving methods and 

Rnrf^kn counseling staflTs should be informed 

irrfn^R research projects and experimental pro- 

® ^he findings 

the eJemenUry. college, and graduate levels. In the interests of 
articulation, sequence, and cohesion, such an approach is impera- 

&hools which have the gehuine desire to organite and operate 

w**” *^*^‘**^’ especially for the under- 

achievers should expand their research activities to enhance the 
value of their guidance services. 

SM NmM Mi GNmlMnMii 

Sec ond.ry achool, in the United SUte. have r«»ntly bemin to 
M«eM the ani^ment of v»riou. eduction.l personnel ra^ible 
for working with problems of underachievement 

It seems critically important for schools wishing to develop 
active pr^rams for underachievers lirst to diagnose the kinds <rf 

1“«nf tively. and then assign 
ac^rdlngly. Because of the high incidence of underachieve- 

™rk 'Irtft”iru!lII*"“r' ***"'”*• *''* ““"“tor diouM 

work with an un^rschieving student and his foreign language 

wher to determine whether the situation might be remedied ^ 
lar'^X T “>»<<“l*or progrmn, adjustment of curricu- 

ltLr„f '*“2.** “ “*• “ • "CO""ld«r- 

»« ““• Fj^uently such an underachiever is’ 
gifted and attaining at high levels in other subjects. The special 
knowledge and t«hm of the school counselor may often mist 
the student in becoming more productive. 

famnul!!™*!!?” **to'®*y »"<l manifesUtton reflect home and 
fraihal dil^ulties may well involve the services of the guManee 

staff, school psychologist or school social worker, aiuTIulated 


specialists. Some schools have consultant psychiutrists available, 
and the student may require such a referral. In attempting to 
improve a-student’s achievement by improving his mental hygiene, 
it is often important to employ a team approach — the school psy- 
chologist or clinical psychologist provides the original diagnostic 
workup, the social worker provides casework for the parents; and 
the psychiatrist assumes the therapeutic role with the student. 

Underachievement which reflects deep-seated academic or learn- 
ing difficulties may require the special study and contributions of 
the classroom teacher, the remedial reading expert, and the study 
.skills authority. The counselor will of necessity be involved in 
this procedure, and his role might well be in the motivational 
counseling approach with the counselee. School systems will do 
well to explore resources in education and psychological depart- 
ments in nearby colleges for consultation on learning disabilities. 

Some underachievers have problems involving physical difficul- 
ties. Sensitive and perceptive guidance sUffs will call on the school 
nurse and school physician for proper examinations, or request 
that the parents arrange for one. 

Goldberg (1968) has pointed out that the correct evaluation of 
the underachiever and his problem may require the services of 
.social agencies on a clinical, rather than an academic or guidaifce, 
level. Those schools which lack the services of qualified and com- 
petent school counselors or school psychologists might best turn 
to agencies with diagnostic or evaluative functions, as well as 
typical casework and counseling roles. That this procedure is 
presently somewhat alien to school organizations is seen in a 
recent survey (Stem, 1969) which shows that only 3 out of 37 
schools involved social agencies, diagnostic or therapeutic, at any 
step. This pifobably reflects the schools’ emphasis on presenting 
learning problems as basic to underachievement, some limitations 
in familiarity with the total problem, a desire to deal with the 
difficulty in the school community, and a reticence about making 
the indicated referral. 

The trained school counselor or school psychologist, of course, 
Is ccmipetent to make the referHtls, and this certainly seems desir- 
able in some cases of underachievement. Community agencies such 
as mentiU health clinics, community health centers, the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, family service agencies. Catholic youth 
organizations, the Jewish Occupational Ouncil, and B'nai B’rith, 
frequently have staff with the special skills required. Depending 
on the local status and function of such agencies, their intake poli- 
cies, and their available personnel, they represent a rich resource 
for the schod guidance staffs in dealing with underachievement 
at tlw secondary level. 
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Secondary schools in today’s ^iety have the unique opportunity 
of assistinsr underachievers with superior ability toward height- 
ened creativity, attainment, and personal fulfillment. Our knowl- 
edge of the nature of undbrachievement and of the procedures 
' most effective in its prevention or cure is still in a relatively prim- 
itive state. It is cerUin' however, that like moat other kinds of 
human behavior, underachieving behavior is amenable to change. ! 
The teamwork of teacher, ^ministrator, guidance specialist, and i 
parent will, with conscientious effort and experimentation, be able j 
to effect the desired changes, to the benefit of the ui^erachiever I 
and society as a whole. * 1 
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CHAPTER V 


What Can Be Done at the 
College Level 


Relatively little feaearch haa been reported on the nature or 
prevalence of the college underachiever with superior ability. From 
thoae studies which have been reported and from information 
given in chapter II in this bulletin, it is easy to conclude that 
undei^hievers with superior ability face problems which make 
It difficult for them to experience academic success in college. For 
example, they often display attitudes of hostility or hypercritical, 
ness toward other people-attitudes, in most instances; not re- 
veled by overt behavior, but rather in more subtle ways (Shaw 
and Brown, 1967.) Also, they have a tendency to be socially insen- 
sitive and self^ntered. Consequently, they may be less aware of 
social naponsibility than their more successful colleagues. (Mor- 
gan, 1962). 

College underachievers with superior ability may or may not 
be to r^ as well as the achieving student with a similar 
academ c aptitude. Ukewise, the range of health problems for both 
groups is about the same. (Wedemeyer, 1963.) 

* f*'*^*^ indicates that a college underachiever 
th superior ability is likely to come from a rural setting. They 
found that 47 percent of those whom they studied came from 
population a^ of leas than 2.000. while only 17 percent of the 
Mhievers witt similar abilities came from such popuUtion areas, 
^nversely, M percent of the achievers with superior ability came 

26 percent of 

the u^rachievers came frond such population areas^ 

Studies have indicated that most of those identified as gifted . 
^ iMimes in iht middle socioeconomic bracket. Sig- 

nificantly, economic factora may help determine the attitude of 
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schMl setting prevent them from achieving at the level expected 
of students with their intellectual capacity. Some of these prob- 
lems stem from disagreement between parents, transference of 
pro ems from the parents to the child, overanxiety or overprotec- 
tiveness on the p,rt of perente, broken homes, and similar prob- 
iems resulting in conflicts in the home environment. 

When we teke into consideration the findings of Shaw and 
Brown ttat the college underachiever with superior ability may 
do ^ well on standardized achievement tests as the college achiever 
with superior ability, we realize that the college underachiever 
may ^ learning as much but is unable or unwilling to conform 
on college examinations and other assignments and fails to earn 
grades commensurate with his measured ability or knowledge. 
This rai^s a serious question as to whether the underachiever 
18 at fault or the college’s traditional method of measuring progress 
IS in^equate. Perhaps the problem is a mixture of both. Conse- 
quently it is the responsibility of the college to study carefully 
the totel problem, both from the point of view of the student and 
the college’s total program. 

The extent to which colleges and universities work with under- 
achievers with superior ability to help them overcome their prob- 
em varies considerably over the United States. It is not uncommon 
or up to 46 percent of a class to leave by the end of the freshman 
>ear and another 10 percent by the end of the sophomore year. 

A number of studies have shown that among those dropping out 
ause of failing grades are many underachievers with superior 
ability. Also, it has been estimated that between 20 and 35 percent 
of college students with superior ability can be classified as under- 
achiever^ Since these students can be identified before they enter 
college (Passow. 1967) and since they are accepted, colleges have 
an obligation to make every effort possible to help them overcome 
their ^ttern of underachieving. In these critical times it is imper- 
ative that the intellectual capacity of our society be developed to 
the maximum. 

■^e problem of the underachiever with superior ability is one 
that involves every aspect of campus life. If the institution is to 
assist him, there must be a dedicated interest on the part of both 
he administration and the faculty in helping to solve the personal 
and social problems that prevent him from achieving commen- 
surate with his intellectual capacity. The day has passed when 
our ^^iety can afford the luxury of professors interested only in 
the intellectual” aspect of the students. This is in no way to be 
interpreted as an attempt to belittle the researcher whose primary 
interest relates to intellectual development and who may have a 
lesser interest in assisting young people in the area of personal 
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and swial development. The need is for adding to such intellectual 
stimulation assistance in other aspects of student life. The impor- 
tance of challensrinR the underachiever with superior ability by 
hiKh academic standards cannot be overly stressed; however, this 
1.H not enough to make him succeed. He must be guided by those 
who have a sympathetic and helpful attitude toward the prob- 
lems he facea which have caused his underachievement. 

higher learning must be more sensitive to 
the kinds of underachievers among their students. Not only is there 

“ ^he chronic underachiever with superior 

ability, but renewed efforts must be made to identify the situa- 
tional and the hidden underachiever (described in chapter II) 
and provide them with the help and guidance they need. 

The attitude of student leaders toward the college environment 
and their responsibility for helping to create a climate of intellec- 
tual curiosity and development is important. The effect that the 
college student leader can have on stimulating the development 
of the entire student body, including the underachiever, cannot be 
overestimated. Perhaps this is one of the great challenges facing 
colle^ student leaders today. College sUff members should be 
.j^nsitive to opportunities to present this problem to these student 
eaders. This can be done through the channels of communication 
between .students and faculty developed through well^rganized 
programs of guidance. 

Mift Gritect Pripas fir tki fhHwcllin WM Sipriv AMMy 

One of the ways in which colleges and universities can assist 
underachievers with superior ability is through the development of 
strong guidance and student personnel programs. Such projframs 
are widely recognized today as integral parts of higher education. 
Not only does an institution have the responsibility for providing 
an intellwtual environment in which a student can learn but also 
the services through which he can be assisted in better under- 
standing himself and his goals, and in taking the necessary steps 
toward the fulfillment of these. For the superior student who is 
underachieving these services are indispensable if he is to! have 
an opportunity to develop his intellectual capacity fully. No insti- 
tution should admit such a student to its program unless! it is 
prepared to assist him in adjusting so that he can functioji effi- 
ciently and successfully in the ^ademic environment. Some of the 
more important guidance services, particularly as they relate to 
the underachiever with superior ability, will be discussed hOre. 
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Although the underachiever with superior ability, particularly 
the chronic underachiever, is identifiable, there is no one specific 
criterion by which he can be identified. Most often he can be dis- 
covered through the examination of a combination of criteria such 
as scores on standardized tests (intelligence, achievement, person- 
ality, and interest) taken in high school for college adipissions, 
school grades, teachers’ ratings, and other information found on 
cumulative records. (Passow, 1967.) Once the underachiever with 
superior ability is identified, through admission data, the institu- 
tion must ask these questions: Does our program fit this student, 
and are we able to give him the special help he needs? If not, are 
we both able and willing to adjust our program to meet his needs? 
If these questions can be answered in the affirmative, the institu- 
tion, by admitting the underachiever, can make a real contribution 
to his development. This is not to suggest that an institution should 
refuse admission to such a student, but rather that it feel chal- 
lenged to assist him in solving those of his problems relating to 
academic achievement. It is only when this responsibility is 
assumed that it can be said that an institution is helping to meet 
one of the great needs of our times — the maximum development 
of all intellectual capacity in our society. 

Another question to ask when considering a student for admis- 
sion is : Are the student’s academic interests and vocational goals 
compatible with the program of the institution? One student in a 
mideastern college who had a history of underachievement start- 
ing in elementary school and who was receiving poor grades in 
college made the following statement at the end of his freshman 
year: 

I hadn’t made very Kood Kradea in hlijh school; however I thought that it 
would all change when I got to college since I had made op my mind what 
I wanted to do. I wanted to become a biologist. 1 stated this major inter- 
est clearly on my admissions blank. Consequently, when I arrived on 
campus and started my classes, I was amazed to discover that the college 
had a biology laboratory less well equipped than my high school and the 
two instructors Were not as good as my high school biology teacher even 
though both of them had a doctor’s degree. 

Although it is realized that the vocational objectives of a 
college youth may change, the institution should be certain that 
its program fits the stated vocational objectives of a prospective 
student. This is particularly important in the case of the under- 
achiever with superior ability who has enough problems to cope 
with without being faced with an unchallenging college program. 


Ai AaM AMsNMit Priirii 

As indi<^ted above, the attitude of the a^iministration and fac- 
problems of the underachiever with superior 
ability IS most important. Research indicates that a major problem 
facing the underachiever is that of relating to other people. It is 
impoi^nt then for him to experience a satisfying personal rela- 
tionship with some steff member, who not only shows an interest 
Hi him M an individual but also challenges him to superior aca- 
demic attainment compatible with his ability. For this rearon it 
18 necessary for the administration to take the leadership ’ in 
encour^ng the development of a strong student advisement pro- 
gram This can be done in many ways, including the allocation of 
laculty time and the recognition of succe^ in this area through 
promotions and salary increases. With a reasonable ratio of 
advises to adviser, it is possible for a staff member to be respon- 
sioie for the academic advisement of students with a range of 
problems and abilities, including underachievers with superior 


a. 


b. 


academic advisement program should be to 
assist the underachiever with superior ability in : 

Developing realistic vocational goals. This can be accomplished by 
he ping him project his own life image onto the world of work and 
l^dping him gam satisfactions from “seeing" himself in a future 
vocational role compatible with his ability and interest 

rncrti"J PWam that leads him with maximum eflici- 

ency toward his projected life goals. This would include courses and 
activities which guide him toward marriage, parenthood, and civic 
responsibility, as well as vocational icoals. 

the counseling, testing, and other help that he may 

*7 his goals. Such aasisUnce is often 

wessary for the underachiever with superior ability. The faculty 

thilZll" the skill, or time needed to give 

^ sufficientiy sensitive to detecT a 

*■ •>«> he familiar with the step, that 

ould be taken to help the student get assistance. 

Through data supplied at the time the student is assigned the 

underLhl'"*^ ^ immediately the chronic 

underachiever with superior ability. Of course, the situational or 

h dden underachiever, described in chapter II, presents a more 

difficult problem of identification. However, through a periodic 

Check of ^ades and regularly scheduled conferences, the faculty 

a viser should be able to discover the situational underachiever 

Once such a .student is identified, it is the responsibility of the 

adviser to give him the help he needs or assist him in getting help 

to cope with the problem causing his temperorary drop in academic 
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achievement. Such problems, if not resolved, can lead to more 
severe problems and eventually to chronic underachievement. For 
this reason, it is most important that the adviser be sensitive to 
the needs of such a student. 

Although we have very little information about the hidden 
underachiever with superior ability, the faculty adviser may be 
in the best position to identify him. Often the sensitive advi.ser 
with insight can detect “hidden” abilities through informal con- 
tacts. This is particularly true if his attention has been fwu.sed 
on the problem and he is aware of the kinds of behavior patterns 
that may be exhibited by such students. 

If the college faculty members are not sufficiently prepared 
or orientated to carry out the responsibilities of advi.sement as 
outlined above, such preparation should Ite provided through in- 
service education. 

A CmkiMm Cflrtcf 

As indicated above, not all of the problems of the college under- 
achiever with superior ability can be solved through a faculty 
advisement program. There often is a need for both psychological 
and physical diagnosis, counseling, and therapy that goes beyond 
the range of the ability or time of the faculty adviser. In most 
cases the underachiever needs the services of a competently staffed 
counseling center. Such a center should be independent of any 
department on the campus and should be established as a campus- 
wide service to both students and faculty. The staff should include 
such specialists as counseling psychologists, clinical psychologists, 
marriage and family counselors, psychiatric social workers, speech 
and hearing therapists, reading clinician.s, and psychiatrists. 
Naturally, it is important to realize that each member of- such 
a staff should be professionally prepared and orientated as evi- 
denced by background and experience, membership and participa- 
tion in professional groups, research, and writing. 

The primary services of the counseling center should be those 
of (1) counseling with individual students, (2) inservice educa- 
tion for faculty advisers, (3) consulting with individual faculty 
members involved in student advisement, (4) counseling with 
faculty members, and (6) research related to the eampus com- 
munity and student body. Such services are needed by all students. 
However, the need is enUphasized by the problems presented by the 
underachiever with superior ability. 

Counseling and other therapeutic services can be of little help 
to a person unless he wants such help and is willing to give the 
time and energy required to profit from this help. Assuming that 
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ability want* help, the counseling 
center can be of assistance in the following specific ways* 

Ass^t in clarifying his' problem.— In most cases it is not an 
ew task for the underachiever with superior ability to clarify 
his problem since, as stated previously, the academic problems he 
faces are likely to be related to his toUl pattern of adjustment. 
Also It 18 not only important that he understand his problem, but 

^ ® understanding of his own 

Htren^hs and weaknesses. It is only through such an undersUnd- 
ing of himself that he will be able to work in an effective way 
toward the .solution of his problem of underachieving. The assist- 
ance of the coun.seling center may involve, in addition to counsel- 
mg a comprehensive p.sychological and physical diagnosis, the 
center should be able to provide such a diagnosis through its own 

s ff. or in a position to make the necessary referrals to other 
Hi^encies, both on and off th6 campus. 

<0 continue ,ckool 

and al ike name I, me „et the help he need, to overcome the problem 
of unde,aeh,evinp.-lt must be recognized that the underachiever 
with au|»ri<.r ability may have emotional problems so deep that it 
IS not wise for the counseling center to attempt to work with him 
This IS ba^ on the assumption that the college or university coun- 

problems of all persons can be solved. Rather, it will be a campus 
agency to serve those students who can (1) fit into campus life, 
(2) continue to make at least a minimum academic progress, and 
(aJ) Show promise of reaching a satisfactory level of adjustment 
without extended therapy. While it is recognized' that the counsel- 
ing Mnter should not be in a position of making the decision as 
to whether or not a student continues in school, it is felt that such 
a center has the responsibility fot supplying information that will 
a^ist the ^ministration in reaching the best decision possible in 
the interest of both the student and the institution. 

Pfon o program of fhenzpg.— Assuming that it is agre^ that 
^e underwhiever with superior ability can profit from continuing 
with hia studies and. at the same time get help with his problem 
t^ counseling center, with the active cooperation of both th^ 
student and his faculty adviser, should take the iniUstive in plan- 
rt ng a program of therapy. Thte might involve one or more of the 
tollowing: perMnal counseling; the supplying of occupaUonal and 
eduutional information; physical treatment; tutoring; help with 
study skills and habiU; placement in special ilasmT^ pI^JT 
work in one or more remedial clinics on the campus, such as th^ 
raiding clinic or the speech and hearing clinic ; and group therapy 
involving a number of underachievers with superior ability. 

S4 
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M<bce periodic assessment of progress . — While it is recognized 
that progress with such a student may be slow, the counseling 
center, in close cooperation with the student’s faculty adviser and 
his other instructors, should evaluate a student’s progress at least 
once a semester. Only through such a systematic procedure can it 
be determined whether the student is receiving the kind of help he 
needs. To the extent that it seems wise, the student should actively 
participate in this evaluation. However, often a year or more can 
pass before progress in grades will be noted. 

HoM Smricts 

As stated previously, the college underachiever with superior 
ability has about the same range and prevalence of heaTth prob- 
lems as the achieving student. However, because of his adjustment 
l)roblem, he may be more concerned about his health. Possibly, 
he may have a psychosomatic condition or a physical disability 
impeding his academic achievement. For this reason, the staff of 
the student health service must be sympathetic, and professionally 
oriented to the problems of such a student, as well as aware of 
them. There should be a close working relationship between the 
.student health services and the other parts of the institution’s 
guidance program, especially the counseling center. A psychiatrist, 
writh a background in both medicine and human behavior, is often 
in a good position to serve as a coordinating person between the 
counseling center and the college health service. 


The residence hall environment can play an important part in 
therapy for the chronic underachiever with superior ability. Resi- 
dence hall counselors, through professional preparation and in- 
service education, can become sensitive to the problems faced by 
chronic underachievers and, under proper supervision, lead them 
toward more satisfying personal-social relationships. This can be 
accomplished through such activities as social and recreational 
programs, counseling, and group guidance. 'The residence hail 
counselor can also play an invaluable role in identifying the situa- 
tional underachiever with superior ability and in helping him 
seek the assistance he needs. Through such important activities 
as individual conference and gfoup discussions, the competent 
counselor can also assist in the discovery of the hidden under- 
achiever with superior ability. 

To best serve the whole student community, the residence hall 
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pi oRiam must be an intesral part of the institution’s total pro- 
pi am of guidance and personnel services. 


Spadai AcaMc PrepiMs 

Nothing can be substituted for a strong academic program on 
college campus. High academic standards maintained b/a schol- 

of hi^hpr f teaching are indispensable if an institution 

of higher learning is to make its maximum contribution. However 
he underachiever with suj>erior ability needs special help with 
his^rsonal problems in order to be able to take advantage of such 
academic opportunities. For this reason, special programs are 
often needed. The nature of such programs will depilid on several 
factors, among which are the quality of the staff, the ratio of staff 
to students, and the special kinds of problems presented by under- 
hievers in the student body. Examples of special programs that 
maj prove helpful are mentioned below; 

Onentation classea.—A number of institutions of higher learn- 
ing have spwial orientation classes for entering studenU. These 
clasps are designed to assist in exploring such important topics 

has^ to offer't^r i "f particular institution 

has to offer. (2) adjustment to qollege life. (3) interpersonal 

cL^ice"ffi!^*h ^*^****’ psychology of occupational 

choice. (6) choosing a career. (7) developing life’s goals and (R) 
planning educational programs. ’ 

Generally, there i., little attempt to place atudenta in section, 
of such classes on the basis of ability or achievement. In the case 
of the underachiever with superior ability, however, there may be 
some justification for selective placement with carefully ,selected 
instructors, n this way, these students have the op^o“ 

underachUvement '■ 

Remedtalflasses.—WhiWm many cases the underachiever with 

^S^Mo" the ach- s subject field 

schieving superior student, he may not have the spe- 
cific ski Is need^ to progress as well in a class situation. ThisTs 
es^ially true in areas of knowledge such as the natural sciences 
and mathematics. Also, these students often lack the study skills 
and reading ability needed to achieve high grades For these 

^**^^®*‘ learning should diagnose carefully 
the s^ial prob ems faced bv each underachiever with superior 
ability in order to place him in the class or classes best des^ned 
n 'flr needs. The importance of competently pre- 

mu*^fh ^ overemphasized. Not Tnly 

must they be well-prepared in their respective subject fields, but 


c 

they inust have the special skills neede<l for remedial teachinpr. 
Too, they need to have a stronjr background in human behavior 
and personality development. 

Special classes for the intellectually superior student . — The 
underachiever with superior ability, like the achiever with superior 
ability, needs to be challenged by high academic standards. If the 
underachiever is ready to move forward in certain areas of learn- 
ing, nothing can be more deadening or discouraging than a class 
progressing at a level below his ability and Interest. For this 
reason, every effort should be made to identify those areas in which 
the underachiever is ready to progress rapidly so as to place him 
in suitable classes. Thus, it is conceivable that an underachiever 
with superior ability may be in honor clas.ses in .some areas of 
learning and in remedial cla.s.ses in others. Such placement should 
l)c made only after a careful assessment of the .student’s strength 
and weakness, as well as his own feelings about his placement. 

Honors programs . — A number of colleges and universities in 
the United States have honors progran)s (Angell, 1%0; Jones. 
1954; landman, 1958; McConnell, 1935). Some of the.se programs 
were begun in the early part of the century, but most of them 
have developed since World War II. particularly during the la.st 
5 years. However, there is little evidence in the literature to indi- 
cate that the.se programs have been of>en to the underachiever with 
superior ability. This is understandable since such programs are 
designed to attract the student who is suf>erior in ladh intellectual 
capacity (as evidenced by .■^•ores on standardized test.s) and 
achievement 'as indicated by grades. This may l>e wise since the 
chronic underachiever with superior ability would probably tiiul 
an honors program difficult, especially if he were placed In it 
without proper guidance. However, it is sugge.ste<l that in .some 
ca.ses he might be placed In an honors program during the time 
that he is getting therapy. The challenge of such a program could 
l)e therapeutic, since it has been pointed out earlier that, ba.se<l 
on standardized test scores, the range of knowletlge pos.sesse<l by 
the underachiever with superior ability compares favorably with 
that of the .superior student who is making high grades. Perhaps 
carefully controlled experiments are needed on the factors involved 
in placing underachievers with superior ability In honors 
programs. 

Rtsurek Md PrifraB ExperiMrtatiN m tki IMiradiimr 

As indicated alwve, little is known about the nature or prev- 
alence of the problems of the college underachiever with .su|>erior 
ability. Le.ss .still is known about specific wa.vs in which such 
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f*^ «> 0>«t they will achieve commenaunte 
Abo, it ia recogiriaed that the 

Llo^Tnd L ** «■> the Inati. 

^ f hhi!^„‘M this reaaon, it ia iiapoiiant that 

^ borning conduct reaearch on the prob- 
■»). Studiea aimilar to thoae reported by Aaaum and Levy (1947» 

Mullen. 

nSbliS S’ a” ^ *"*'P “ “n<l«»taidtS 

riSiSl S,*T^ underachievenKnt among auperior college 
students but also amon? college students in general. 


tioh the foregoing discussion that an insUtu. 

lion of higher learning can best help the underachiever with 

* '^e^Weveloped program of guidance and 
pei^nnel services. Such a program must be adequately staffed 

T^' r coordinated with oth^ 

im^rUnt aspecte of the institution's program, pkrticularly the 
mstructional. It is only in such a setting that the college under- 
achiever with superior ability can get the kind of help he needs. 


^ ^ o’ Honors Program at Ui« University of Miehinn- lu 
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N.0o„.| Defers Edu.atfo^ Act of ?9SR th’"?'”'' "’* 

from the day he first enters i young person. 

develop his capacities to the fullest* The^^im'^^ f" 

attention in education upon the child u-h focusing 

work up to his capacity ^^s bLn s Th 

^'^Peatedly that this aiVnifino ♦ i reader is reminded 

tiona, .t«„Ah Illd cZle : JuTc,”' 

tauaea ™ier.Th“ v'Tnr' '° 'h' 

«nd to explain what aome ihZ”"and 00 ™^ r"’ 

■t. bulletin ia dircc J.:::l:cTardr,::^rraro‘’”‘T 
limited to the educatinnoi i- * readership and is not 

professional techniques and ** concerned with acquiring 

f«duent referrncrraknu TeXl "'To "T""’ 

uaed in identification and trea^t and“"T "*■ 

reaearch ia needed The e ’ arcaa in which 

of the underachiever with aTS ahimy”"to 
underachievement. ^ ^ academic 

.nItTd"e':r?f ‘uTderJctTvel'nf*^^^ 

to describe in some detail imida ''®*'>ous grade levels, and 
the underachiever at these levels This^^wf'^T* services for 
similarities and differences in tarhn- ^®"e to point out the 

applicable at each level. **^*^^^ range of services 

Nr 

NrtviaitfScipi 

Aa apecial ach<a.l proa-rama for atudent, with auperior ability 
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have become more common, a noticeable interest has developed 
in the academically able students who seem to be underachieving. 
If only one or two students were failing to achieve at the level of 
their ability, this would be a simple matter of individual counsel- 
ing, but when 20 to 30 percent of our able students are falling into 
the category of underachievers, this becomes a guidance problem 
of community concern. Chapter I reports excellent example of 
how schools in various types of communities have determined the 
nature and scope of the problem. The author emphasites that a 
well-planned effort to develop adequate guidance and counseling 
services could increase considerably our reserve of talent. 


To assure sound proc^ures in establishing a program of guid- 
ance services for underachievers, schools will need first to formu- 
late a definition of the underachiever. The conferees decided for 
the purpose of this bulletin that the underachiever is a pupil with 
superior ability whose performance, as judged either by grades 
or achievement test scores, is significantly below his high meas- 
ured or demonstrated aptitudes or potential for achievement. With 
this definition accepted, they established criteria to identify the 
underachiever with superior gbility. The underachievers fall into 
a number of categories and subcategories, including the chronic 
and the situational underachiever and the student with hidden 
underachievement The chronic group Is further subdivided into 
(1) those ad judged low by grades but not by tests, and (2) those 
low by tests but not by grades. 

Research indicates that underachievers have certain character- 
istics generally.' They tend to be more negative in their attitudes 
toward themselves and in their evaluation of others than are 
achievers. They show a higher degree of hostility and have 
, stronger feelings of inferiority. They demonstrate behavior con- 
sidered to be less mature than that shown by their achieving peers. 
In most schools underachieving boys outnumber underachieving 
idrls, 2 to 1. 


The importance pf conducthig continued research with regard 
to ^ quantity and quality of creative processes in underachievers 


prinqples and attitudes applicable to highly creative youngsters 
whi eachers and guidance workers can observe. 


S (1966) believes that teachers and guidance worl^rs 
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by the writers. Meanwhile, there are some guidance 
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without^^^n^^ h creative child maintain his assertiveness 

without ^in«r hostile and aKKfessive. Torrance (I960) contends 
that guidance workers should be concerned with the identifica 
tion and devel^ment of creative thinking. He further points out 
that guidance Arkers can help the highly creative child^cultivate 
UvZ characteristics which are essential to his crea- 

.en^re^of ‘h' 

Further studies are merited on the nature of creative talent 
among underachieving children. Such studies will contribute to 
a ^tter understanding of this problem and will hel“e the 
ole of teachers and guidance workers in handling it. 

Whit Cm Bi Dom it tin VirjoiK Gndi tints 

the''Uo*„dtr7rl“/’' of underachievement at 

Tt t J experiences and services for children 

elementary level. There is evidence that Academic under 
achievement i., present in the earliest school years and that it is 

ich»l “f P“P» throughout hU 

he1^‘ uZ‘ an “"<'«»«hievement must 

vTdi^!n«r accepunce of the broad implications of indi- 

ti^^r ®’'""P'«- “'•"ol personnel mustirecoirnize 

that there are readiness levels for ail types of learniw witih 

wide differences demonstr-ated in each individual as we^’as be 

tw«n individuals. The ..«hool staff must also know tte f“w 

Mh of school and out^of-school origin, which Lntribl to 

..ee.1 services at the elementary level are 

m^e earlv aL e 'r '**’ '"embers of the school staff 

mrte early and continuous identification of those factors. 

The elementary school which is organized to detect under 
achievement at its earliest stages can bring to hear all of its 
resources in an effort to correct the condition before it LcLie^ 
Cbronic. To accomplish this, the school should provide sUmu 

cm Id through flexible grouping, utilize readiness factors and 
re^rtize the importance of teacher-child relationships ’ 

elementary school teacher who works with the under- 
achiever and recognizes the child's personal needs will attemot 

feeHn^'^* ^ clMsroom atmosphere which will give the child a 
eeling of acceptance and a sense of security. Child study as an 

P^v"de me elementary school helps teachers 

P de meaningful learning experiences for all children. The 
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parent-teacher conference is also an intrinsic part of the child- 
study program. Through child study, parent conferences, indivi- 
dual counseling, and group guidance procedures, the teachers may 
also assist the pupil in making personal adjustments. 

To provide adequate counseling services at the elementary 
school level, a school counselor is needed to serve as a consultant 
to teachers, and to wx>rk with pupils who cannot relate to the 
teacher and those whose problems are beyond the ability of the 
teacher to solve. School counseloi^ work with teachers and par- 
ents to help them understand the needs of children and redirect 
pressures which may hinder achievement. They alw utilize the 
help of other pupil personnel workers, such as the physician, 
nur.se, .school p.sychologist, p.sychiatrist, .school social worker, and 
.specialists in reading and study habits. Frequently, they must 
call upon other re.sources in the community such as family welfare, 
children’s aid, and community health services. 

At fhe Hecondavff level . — Some .students will show serious under- 
achievement for the first time at the junior or senior high school 
level. Their academic difficulties may first be evident in special- 
ized subject matter area.s which are new to them. They may be 
rebelling becau.se they do not wish to conform to teacher standards 
in the form of daily assignments. 

There are other factors cau.slng underachievement which may 
differentiate students at the .secondary level from'^hose at the 
elenjentary level. Some underachievers may have moved \into 
the^ommunity recently and have- no roots there. They pay 
have personal problems which reflect certain basic psychologrcal, 
physiological, or sociological influences. Making educational and 
occupational choices may be the problem. The attitude of parents 
and friends toward the value of education may present another 
problem. If education is not valued by the time pupils enter high 
.school, they often underachieve. 

An inclusive program of guidance services for the under- 
achiever with superior gbility at the secondary level involves 
much the same classification of personnel workers and techniques 
as tho.se • utilized at the elefnentary level, but the extent and 
nature of services rendered by some of the.se workers may l>e 
different. 

The swondary .scho<»l teacher’s role cannot be overemphasized. 
His involvement in the identification and motivation of the under- 
achiever through ca.se study, group techniques, and parent con- 
ferences^eeds to be much the same as that of the elementary 
school teacher. He plays a most important role in making curric- 
uldr adjustment and placements for the underachiever. 

The counselor’s role for secondary school students, however. 


I differs in several areas from the duties performed by the coun- 
selor at the elementary level. Educational counseling, for example, 
takes on special significance, especially in the face of repeated 
failures in subjects in which tests indicate that the student 
should achieve readily. Counseling for and toward college attend- 
ance b^omes an important function. A significant emphasis in 
counseling with underachievers at the secondary level is toward 
helping them make suitable vocational choices. To do this the coun- 
selor should be fully aware of a tendency for the underachiever to 
underestimate and underaspire in his occupational aims. 

Another important counseling function at the secondary level 
is concerned with the underachiever’s personal adjustment prob- 
lems. His needs are centered in such areas as interpersonal 
lelationships, changing maturation conditions, and adjustment 
to new living conditions. 

Af file college level . — Guidance for the college underachiever 
with superior ability poses a number of needs and problems 
which differ considerably in nature and degree from those of 
underachievers at the elementary and secondary levels. 

Studies have revealed some interesting characteristics of the 
underachiever at the college level. One study (Shaw and Brown, 
1957) indicates that many college underachievers with superior 
ability come from rural settings. Another study (Wedemeyer, 
1953) reveals that most of the underachievers among the group 
studied were working outside of school, some as many as 30 
hours a week. Several studie.s point up the fact that the college . 
underachiever has less socia? sensitivity than his counterpart. ^ 
Another study (Gowan, 1960a) revealed that, as a group, the 
college underachievers with superior ability had not distinguished 
themselves in the area of leadership. A most significant observa- 
tion is that the origin of the problem of the college underachiever 
with superior ability is not usually in the college environment 

but rather in the home and the social setting in which he has 
lived. 

The admissions office should be the first to identify this under- 
achiever and should decide whether the college program fits his 
needs and, if not, whether the college is able and willing to adjust 
its program to meet them. The faculty advisor becomes a key 
person in assisting in the early identification of underachievers 
and in making proper referrals on the campus to the counseling 
center. The staff at the center should include such specialists as 
counseling psychologists, clinical psychologists, marriage and 
family counselors, psychiatric social workers, speech and hearing 
therapists, reading clinicians, and psychiatrists. 

The program developed to help the student adjust to college 
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should involve the followingr services: personal counseling, sup- 
plying occupational an(J educational information, physical treat- 
ment, tutoring, help with study skills and habits, placement in 
special classes or programs, work in one or more remedial clinics 
on the campus, such as the reading clinic or the speech and hearing 
clinic, and group therapy involving a number of underachievers 
with superior ability. In addition, the staff of the student health 
services may play an important role in assisting the student to 
cope with his problems. The residence hall counselor can assist 
the underachiever develop satisfying personal-social relationships 
as well as higher aspirations. 

Services and staff for the underachiever at the college level, it 
will be noticed, do differ considerably in variety and nature from 
those at the elementary and secondary school levels. 

mipiiiiiin 

The material presented in this bulletin is directed toward the 
establishment and improvement of guidance services for the 
underachiever with superior ability. In order to implement these 
findings and provide an adequate program of guidance services 
there piust be some assurance that the responsibilities and roles 
of leaders in education and guidance at the national, state, and 
local levels are fully understood. For this reason the conferees who 
planned the bulletin feel that it is important to identify and em- 
phasize some of the implications of roles which should be assumed 
by professional personnel in order to make a program effective. 

TkeTmi Appnack 

All staff members have a responsil^lity for recognizing and 
dealing effectively with underachievement, because so many per- 
sons have distinctive and vital roles to play that staff cooperation 
is vital. The staff concerned includes the school administrator, 
teacher, counselor, parent, psychologist, psychiatrist, school social 
worker, health specialist, study and remedial reading .specialist, 
public and private employment personnel, and representatives of 
youth-serving agencies in the community. 

All of these persons are needed for all children regardless of 
the size, location, or economic status of the school. Since these 
specialists may not be available in every local school, their services 
frequently can be provided through a county or other geographical 
area staffing plan. 
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Generally the proji'rain for the underachievers starts with the 
establishment of a RUidance program for the academically talented 
student (Drews, 1961). When it has been decided that a guidance 
program is needed, the next step is to define the criteria for 
selecting staff personnel as an integral part of the total guidance 
program in the schools. In addition to thorough professional 
preparation, the criteria should include interest in working with 
underachievers, demonstrated ability to inspire students, willing- 
ness to supplement the regular group work with individual atten- 
tion to students, ability to work as a member of a team, and 
patience. '■ 

In any plan of staffing, due consideration must be given to the 
scheduling of individual and group conferences, both during and 
hours. Planning must also include adequate physical 
facilities for individual counseling and testing and for meeting 
with groups (Twiford, 1960). The guidance office in an elementary 
school should be equipped differently frpm the guidance office in 
the secondary school or college. There should be toys, art mate- 
rials, furnished doll houses, and the like which will provide an 
opportunity for the child to play and talk as the counselor works 
with him. In the secondary school and college there should be 
literature about educational and vocational opportunities. 

To assure adequate time for counseling, careful attention 
should be given to the numerical ratio of guidance personnel to 
pupils. The recommended ratio is as follows: for public school 
counselors at the elementary level, 1 school counselor to each 
600 pupils, and at the secondary level, 1 counselor to each 300 
pupils. For school psychologists and school social workers, the 
current feasible ratio is 1 school psychologist and 1 school social 
worker to each 1,500 to 2,000 pupils. 

IrnknUtf Rile 

Ther^ are a number of reports which describe the leadership 
role assiimed by .school and community personnel in initiating ■ 
programs for underachieving students with superior ability. 
These cover the purposes of a project, its activities, the personnel 
involved, results, evaluation, and recommendations. Examples of 
these programs follow: 

The State of California reports on projects (McCreary, 1960) 
for identifying talent and encouraging its development in stu- 
dents in more than 200 school districts and county offices of edu- 
cation. The Veport briefly summarizes each program. Many of the 
schools involved have prepared separate detailed prc^rress reports. 
An example of one of these is a report of the High Schools of 




Orange County, California (Beals, Black, and Simmons, 1960), in 
which the guidance ne6ds for a selected group of high academic 
potential students were studied. The purpose of the study iwa.s 
to determine if the guidance needs of th^ students differ in 
quality and quantity from those of all other students. An addi- 
tional purpose was to discover whether different guidance services 
were needed to aid these young people to achieve at the level of 
which they are capable or whether they perfoqp at their expected 
level with the present services. The study was intended to deter- 
^ mine how well these students adapted themselves to curriculum 
demands and availed themselves of the opportunities for leader^ 
.ship and activity participation. In addition a study was conducted 
of the kind of planning that these .students were doing and the 
extent to which they were being helped in their plans by parents, 
teachers, 'counselors, and others. About 30 percent of the 247 
.students studied were making less than a “B" average, although 
they were capable of making higher graded 
Other examples of leadership roles are found in reports from 
.schools participating in the Talent Preservation Project (New 
York City Board of Education, 1959) in the. New York City 
Schools. A fe>y of these are identified by school. 

In School A, a special jn'ade advising position has been created for coun- 
seling underachievers with superior ability. 

In School C, leaders of the tutoring, motivational, and study skills groups 
volunteered their time to Interview parents of tlieatudents in their groups. 
This additional communication encourafned parent interest and coopera- 
tion and became a factor in easing tensions. 

In. School G, intensive interviewing of all underachievers is being con- 
ducted by the administrative assistant and the guidance counselor. 
Evening meetings were planned to inform parents of the school’s efforts 
to stimulate and motivate gifted students. 

In School K, tutoring has proved to be so popular that students not 
included in the study have requited this help. A program of early identi- 
fication, interviewing, and preprogramming of underachievers with 
superior ability was instituted. 

In School M, teacher sponsors have been assigned to accommodate the 
students* requests for more attention, information, and advice. Reorgan- 
ization of the guidance program is providing for more intensive counseling 
o^^fted achievers as well as underachievers. 

Examples of othei' programs which define leadership roles will 
be found in Hopkins (I960)', Kough (1960), McCreary (1960). 
Other leadership roles of specialists are Included under dialgnostic 
and treatment roles. 

IMMcite 

It is ^ggested in chapter II that the most efficient way to Ini- 
tiate a program aimed at identifying bright underachievers is 


to begin with intelligence and aptitude test data. The staff person 
best qualified to secure this data is the school psychologist or 
counselor. When this information is made available V> the teacher 
he may be the first person to identify the pupil who appears to 
be underachieving. However, the degree and nature of under- 
achievement and determination of the causes may require the 
assistance of several specialists. 

The identification of the casual underachiever can frequently 
made by the teacher, counselor, or psychologist by comparing 
test scores and subject matter grades. But to solve the problem 
of the chronic or situationaF underachiever, the diagnostic process 
becomes much more involved and frequently requires the services 
of specialists such as the counselor, psychologist, psychiatrist,- 
and school social worker. When case studies and clinical proce- 
dures are used, the subject matter specialist, remedial teacher, 
health workers, parents, and others must frequently be consulted. 

Identification of the student with hidden underachievement is 
most diificult of all. Here the teacher whose keen observation 
detects occasional flashes of achievement by a student who has 
been especially motivated is a key memK>er of the group. 

Reaeibl Roles 

When a preliminary diagnosis has been completed, and recom- 
mendations made, the two persons who must work closely together 
in carrying out the recommendations within the school are the 
teacher and the counselor. The parents should, of course, be con- 
sulted for suggestions in developing a remedial or Corrective 
program. 

In the remedial role, one of the key decisions concerns the nature"^ 
^ of the instruction which will be most helpful. Shall it be remedial, 
instruction, or tutoring by a subject matter specialist, or both? 
What kind of class grouping will be most beneficial? Is acceler- 
ation or enrichment the most desirable approach? If remedial 
instruction is needed, in which subject areas should it be given? 
Who is best qualified to provide it and how and when should it 
be scheduled ? 

Some pupils will need intensive counseling services. These 
services may include a combination of individual and group expe- 
rience in problem solving. A primary objective would be to make 
certain ttiq student has a good understanding of his potential and 
that goals are ^ing developed with alternatives which will allow 
for revised choices if necessary. 

Studer ts with severe problems may need special therapy. They 
will generally be under the care and. supervision of a psychiatrist 
or psychplogist, and inay require intensive treatment. This type 
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of clinical service would l>e restricted to a very few and would 
likely involve a number of specialists. 

Treatment for the bulk of underachievers would be handled by 
classroom procedures and through curricular adjustments, re- 
medial instruction, and counseling. Counseling, however, would 
not be restricted to that provided by counselors. It might be done 
by the teacher, the psychologist, psychiatrist, or social worker. 
Since parental cooperation and understanding are e.s.sential for 
effective treatment, the school .social worker, teacher, or coun.selor 
must work closely with the parent in the remedial proce.ss. 

FoNowup Role 

In order to determine the effectiveness of a guidance program 
for underachiewrs every school will need a followup plan to see 
whether progress is made, what readjustments might be nece.ssary, 
and to determine whether underachieving behavior continues or 
recurs after the pupil leaves .school. 

Treatment procedures and practices must be continuously ap- 
praised by teachers, ap>ecialiats, and parents as to the relative 
values and effectiveness, for example, of grouping practices, 
whether acceleration or enrichment or both should be u.sed, and 
what therapeutic procedures proved to be most effective. It will 
be important to determine whether any of these specialized 
services should be provided for children earlier in their .school 
programs. The adequacy of the services must also be evaluated. 

Many schools with guidance programs related to the needs of 
the underachiever have developed various types of evaluation and 
self-appraisal forms. Some use their findings for purposes of 
evaluation, for class and s^ff discussions, for observations of 
changes in behavior, for determining the adequacy of testing 
programs and record forms, for gathering samples of work per- 
formed, or for us€ in parent conferences and discussion groups. 
In connection with, the Talent Preservation Project in the City 
of New York, a numjber of followup and evaluation forma have 
been prepared. These are duplicaied in appendix D of the Interim 
Report (1969), 

e 
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The profeReional persons who are mentioned in this bulletin 
as essential members of the team should acquire certain special 
competencies and understandings relating to the problems of the 
underachiever, For example, each person on the team should know 
the nature and scope of the. problems of underachievers and what 
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is implied in the identihcation of underachievers as defined in 
chapters I and II. Those who counsel underachievers must know 
the dynamics of various pupil environments, including the relation 
between the educational and vocational status of parents and the 
jroals of students. If the counselor is to assist the student he must 
help him understand these dynamics, his potentialities, and the 
environments in which these will develop freely. Since the bright 
underachievers are often characterized as lonely and sensitive, 
and sometimes battered by tensions and pressures beyond their 
control, these factors must also be understood. To do this requires 
that a counselor po.ssess social and cultural knowledge and sensi- 
tivity to a high degree. 

Understanding and competencies for the school administrator 
and tcac/ter.— Examples of the understanding and competencies 
school administrators and teachers should have are illustrated in 
some guidelines which were prepared by the assistant superin- 
tendent of Districts 21 and 22, Bronx. N.Y. (Hopkins, 1960). 
Thew guidelines not only reflect what the admini.strator looks 
for in attitudes and activities to be performed by the teachers, 
but also indicate the role he may perform in checking the progre.ss 
of the program. 

In these districts, a set of guidelines was distributed to all new 
teachers who would have children of the upper quarter in their 
respective classes. Hopkins suggested that the teachers who 
decided to participate in this program should have a good under- 
standing of the developmental growth patterns of the children of 
the grade they teach, should know their own grade work thor- 
oughly and understand tl e overall program described in curric- 
ulum bulletins, and should see themselves as a catalyst with 
the learner as the active ingredient and not as the producer and 
director only. 

If teachers have the.se types ^ understanding, they will not 
hold back the rate of learning; they' will recognise readiness in 
all aspects of learning better and perhaps earlier ; and they will 
not short-change fadt learners in content, j>acing, or in offering 
challenges. 

The counselor.— Throaghout this bulletin emphasis has been 
placed upon the importance of having a well coordinated program 
of guidance and counseling services from the element^uy school 
college, as well as in other educational programs beyond 
high school. 

The counselor should first have a depth of understanding con- 
c*ernlng the problems of underachievers in general. He should 
also have the competency needed to serve as a coordinator, work- 
ing with other specialists in diagnosing the, causes 'pi under- 
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achievement in an individual student. The special competencies 
which the school counselor needs to work adequately with the 
underachiever would include the following: 


1. He must know the services underachievers need. He should know the 


specialists, tutoring personnel, and clinicians, whose services can he 
made available to underachievers, their parents, and teachera He also 
must be able to develop plans and programs for utilizing these services 
cooperatively with the school administration and the agency which 
employs the specialist. 


2. He is often required to help the teacher confirm the identiflcatioi 


the underachiever. Thus, he must know about tests, self*rating fo 


achiever and give clues to causes of underachievement. He must under- 
stand important factors which need to be considered in identifying 
causes. He must understand the limitations and values of intelligence 
teats for measuring adequately differentiated capacities. See Drews 
French (lilb'.l), Cowan (1960a), and Shertzer (I960). 

H. He must know how to plan and provide counseling services for under- 
achieving students. See Drews (1961), Broedel, Ohisen, Proff, and 
Southard (I960), and Shertzer (I960). 

4. He must be informed in policies of marking, promotion, discipline, and 
curriculum building. See Drews (1961), French (1959), and Shertzer 
(1960). I 

6. He must be competent in conducting inservice education programs for 
.staff personnel, with special attention to helping teachers Identify the 
underachievers and maintain wholesome pupil-teacher relationships 
and understanding. (Drews, 1961, and Shertzer, lOOO.') i 

6. He must understand how to organize and conduct .study groups for 
parents. See Drews (1961), Kough (1960), and Shertzer (I960). 

7. He must be competent in planning or conducting research projects 

belated to the underachiever. See Anderson (1961), Baymur and PaS- 
tenson (1960), Fliegler and Bish (1969), French (1959), and The 
Gi/fetl Stmlent. (1960). a 


The counselor’s competencies have been described in consider- 
able detail because of the^/important coordinating role he must 
assume in a guidance ai^student personnel pi^gram. The coun- 
.selor is the one person^n the team who has a responsibility to 
all the students in su^ matters. 

Special competent^ needed by all pupil personnel %oorkers who 
work with underaehievers.^^ince the functions of all these per- 
.Hons— -the phychiatrist, school social worker and ^hool psycholo- 
gist — wre interrelated and designed to create condftions which will 
assist every pupil to achieve at or near his maximum level of 
ability, they must all have a clear understanding of ithe factors 
which facilitate or hinder, ^hieyement. Angelino (1960) defines 
these factors under these fiVe headings: cultural, socioeconomic. 


names of specialists within the school and community^ such as remedial 



and other tools and techniques which would help identify the under- 
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ethnic, racial, and individual. He states that a number of other 
factors are not yet wholly understood, for example, the attitudes 
and feelings of the family and community toward having gifted 
children. Angelino predicts that as we become more aware of 
the factors responsible for low achievement, the proper institu- 
tions— and their leaders in the school, the community, and the 
nation— will be able to provide the proper conditions for more 
effective achievement. 

Some competencies will be needed at the elementary school 
level to a degree greater than at the secondary or college level. 
For example, the counselor at the elementary level will place much 
emphasis on the early identification of the underachiever. He will 
be greatly concerned that the cumulative record contain all the 
essential details needed to understand fully the pupil's back- 
ground and potential. Motivational techniques used at the ele- 
mentary level may differ from those suitable at the secondary or 
college level. Counseling wit|i parents of elementary school chil- 
dren will involve an understanding of child growth and rearing 
problems different from that needed for working with parents of 
secondary school ^nd college students. As in counseling generally, 
the counselor will devote relatively greater attention to the parent 
of an elementary school pupil, while giving greater attention to 
the secondary school or college student himself. 

In writing about the characteristics of the counselor who works 

especially with students of high ability, Gowan ( 1960 b) states 
that : 

. . . Inaddition to successful teaching experience and an absorbing interest 
in children, the counselor should have professional training^ being well 
pounded in testing, statistics, education of the able, psychology, and 
*"!*II**^'”*^ techniques. The counselor, compared to the teacher of the 
gifted, should be even more permissive, intraceptive, nondirective, and 
nonauthoritariah and should be eminently capable of playing the adult 
ngiir6 model role for these bright charges. . . . 

. The counselor who does not provide the gifted student with some 
prognosis of the problems which he may face in the future is doing him 
no service. ... j 

While the counselor tor the able has the major lesponsibilitv for their 
guidance he cannot be expected to function alone. He needs cooperation 
from, the principal, staff members, and teachers. On the part of the 
teachers, this cooperation includes, besides consultation with counselors, 
the ability, skill, and presence of mind to make referrals promptly when 
ablp students are not performing properly. 

Common core of training for all pngil personnel ivorkera,-— 
There is a common core of training which should be included in 
the preparation of all pupil personnel workers. This core should 


include psychological and sociological foundations, principles of 
learning, basic understanding of the dynamics of human growth 
and development and behavioral services, basic principles of coun- 
seling, and general understanding of the contributions of a variety 
of specialists available in the school and community agencies. 

Implications for higher institutions preparing personnel work- 
(TS . — It is important that each instit^ution of higher learning which.> 
offers professional preparation for guidance personnel carefully 
evaluate the content of its course offerings to be sure that the 
areas of competencies and understandings pertaining to counseling 
the underachiever are being covered. 

Rislirch 

Throughout this bulletin reference is made to types of research 
needed to discover more facts about the nature and causes of 
underachievement and what schools can do to provide adequfite 
preventive and corrective services related to this problem. 

There is much that is not known about the causes of under- 
achievement and the .effectiveness with which the schools, parents, 
and community agencies can discover and utilize the maximum 
potential of the youth of^ the nation. 

Areas in which research needs to be expanded are : 

1. The conditions in the home, school, and community which 
create an alien world for certain high ability student^ 

2. Ways to measure underachievement among subculture 
groups in combinations of ethnic groups in all geographic 
areas of the United States.. 

3v The process of physical maturation and its relation to 
academic achievement. 

4. What happens to underachievers after they leave school. 
Do they continue j to manifest their underachieving be- 
havior in their vocational and community living or is 
academic underachievement a phenomenon associated only 
with schools? 

5. The causes of underachievement in specific subject matter 

fields. An example of this type of research is the cur- 
rent Study of Under-Achierement in Language Learning. 
(Pimsleur, 1961.) , 

6. The quantity and quality of creative processes in under- 
achievers. ‘ ^ 

7. Factors not of school origin which contribute to under- 
achievement*. 


Examples of other research Mudies which are needed, have been 
completed, or are in process of completion may be found in Ander- 
sra (1961), TAs Gi/Ud StwUnt (1960), FUe^ler and Bish (1969), 
French (1969), Goldberg (1968), and Office of Education (1961). 


With the growing numbers of educators becoming concerned 
with the problem of providing guidance and counseling services 
to help students develop to their maximum potential, It is hoped 
that this bulletin vrill provide useful suggestions and resource 
material for guidance programs at all educational levels. 
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